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‘THE present congress is lavishing away at a great 

rate the money in the treasury, on buildings 
for post-offices and custom houses. Money for edu- 
cational purposes has been refused, and yet we be- 
lieve in education, most thoroughly, in this country. 
The need for money is in educating the blacks in 
the Southern states; the whites don’t need any 
national aid. It is the education of the blacks, who 
pay no money into the state treasury by taxation, 
that burdens these states. 

The proposition made in a recent issue of THE Jour" 
NAL has not been responded to, but we believe it to 
be the right one. It is that congress give to each 
State where there are many blacks, as much money 
for school purposes to each black child, as the state 
Sives to each white child. The money is to be given 
to each state to expend solely for teachers’ salaries, 
and a report to be made by the superintendent to the 
bureau of education as to the expenditure. We 
would, however, allow-county superintendents a cer- 
tam sum from the appropriation for the inspection 
of these schools for the blacks. 

As'before, let this be called the ‘‘ Teachers’ Bill,” 
and let its passage be urged by every teacher. 


A BOOK that a hundred years ago cost 32 


brought at a recent sale $200; while an edition 
of a classic ten years old, published at $10, brought 
10 cents. M. Dumas says that books are no longer 
read: ‘‘ They buy old editions because they are dear, 
and the new editions are cheap because they are 
not bought.” Swift once wrote: ‘‘ Like a true au- 
thor I grow fond of my books because they do not 
sell.” Yet they did sell after their real value had 
been determined. 

We always have had, and always shall have, a 
class of rich literary pretenders who collect all sorts 
of old things, valued simply because they are old— 
old porcelain, old furniture, old snuff-boxes, and 
original editions of old books in the binding of the 
period. Collections are just now the evidence of 
modern nobility, and therefore are the rage of those 
who wish to claim a title to social standing. The 
nobility of modern wealth centers around his collec- 
tion, and dates from the date when he commenced 
it. 

Collections are good, if put to good uses; in other 
words, they must be used. We saw the other day ap 
immense collection of lamps. We said, ‘ Prodi- 
gious!” What did we learn? Nothing, except that 
somebody had spent time and money in collecting a 
few of the millions of lamps used before the Chris- 
tian era. They could be studied, perhaps they may 
be, but we suspect that the game wouldn't be worth 
the powder. Now as.to school collections. Are 
they valuable? When? How? Why? They are 
valuable if used by pupils. Always valuable to be 
handled, studied, and so perhaps injured. Valu- 
able to be analyzed if need be, and so destroyed. 
We sympathize with the inquisitive boy who cut 
the bellows open to find out where the wind came 
from. Suppose a school makes a good collection of 
woods, what shall be done with them’ Certainly 
not laid away on dark shelves to gather dust, 
but cut up and so made useful. Cromwell 
saw some silver images of the saints in an old cathe- 
‘“What are they doing there?” he said, 
‘Melt them up, cast them into coin, and let them go 
about doing good.”” Some one may say that this is 
the spirit of iconoclasm. Perhaps it is, but icono- 
clasm is far better than the senseless worship of the 
old or curious simply because it is old and curious. 
We have become intensely practical, and it is good 
that we have. Even royalty can’t bolster up itself 
dy old tradition. A king must be something more 
than the descendant of his father, or grandfather. 
He must reign royally if he is to be esteemed royal. 
Divine right is not hereditary right. Divine right 
is acquired right. Talent is put to use in making 
roads, running steamships, locomotives, and manu- 
facturing all sorts of things the would wants. The 
manufacturer is king, now. The teacher is king if 
he kicks the traces of the old, because it is old, and 
makes his pupils search for and love the truth, be- 
cause it is truth. Here is nobility. 





HE Massachusetts board of education makes a 
complaint because some private schools of the 
state find better patronage than others that are un- 
der public control. Itis not a fact that public schools 
are unable to compete successfully with the private 
schools, nor is it a fact that private schools offer 
better advantages than public schools for mental 
and physical training. The time has gone by when 
private enterprises can compete with any hope of 
success with public equipment. It is true that some 
of our old and endowed private schools will always 
remain excellent, but it is also true that an increas- 
ing number of our public schools will not only equal 
but outstrip them in the facilities for giving a com- 
petent and thorough education, as we understand 
the attainments of an education to be in this nine- 
teenth century. -The old classical school of the 
middle ages is gradually disappearing, and the 








modern school, full of the realities of the present, is 





taking its place. Measured by the old Latin school 
of Germany and England our public schools must 
always suffer in comparison, but measured by the 
adaptation to the demands of the present, our pub 
lic schools must always be considered the best the 
world has ever seen. If the Massachusetts board 
admits that some private schools are better than 
some public schools, it should also give us a descrip- 
tion of the elements of a good school. There are 
schools and there are schools. We have by no 
means settled the essential elements that enter into 
what is ordinarily called a good school. 





A GREAT deal has been said during the past few 
: years concerning examinations, and the feel- 
ing has become somewhat unanimous that a radical 
change in the old method is demanded. In fact a 
decided change has already taken place. The idea 
that our schools are to be turned into factories for 
producing and furnishing the raw stuff for the 
different and already overcrowded professions is 
pretty well disproved. Our best teachers are rea. 
lizing that nothing in school work uplifts a pupil 
and intensifies interest in real study so much as a 
good examination, and our best schools look for 
ward to the examination day with much anticipa- 
tion, because they have become in very many 
schools, conferences and helps rather than dry testa 
of unimportant details. An examination should 
test ability and knowledge; without it there would 
be no occasion for its use. But we have come to 
consider that there are ways of testing ability and 
knowledge, and then again there are other ways of 
testing ability and knowledge. We are coming to 
choose the best way, which adds to, rather than 
takes from, our interest in an examination. 





(THE value of statistics is often insisted upon, but 

those who have dealt with them very soon 
realize that they may be the most worthless of all 
human things. In the first place they should be 
reliable. We have an example of their reliability 
in the report concerning the relation of education to 
the increase of crime. One set of statistics shows 
clearly that the majority of criminals in our coun- 
try belong to the educated class, and another set 
shows as clearly that they are found among the 
ignorant people. The last census gave us some 
statistics concerning the amount of illiteracy 
in this country, but they were presented in such 
a way that one class of readers draw from them one 
set of conclusions, and another class an entirely 
different set of conclusions. This comes because 
the statistics have not been properly verified, and 
in some cases statistical tables contradict each 
other, because they are collected by different obser 
vers, under different circumstances, and for 
different purposes. 

In view of the coming census of the United States, 
the outlines of which will soon be published, we 
trust that, especially in educational matters, the 
greatest care may be taken. It is necessary for us 
to know how many native born children, not 
idiots, over the age of ten can neither read nor write. 
This fact has never yet been satisfactorily settled, 
Our reports mass illiteracy in such a way that it is 
impossible to draw much valid truth from them. 
We are responsible for the ignorance among those 
who are born on our soil, but we are not responsible 
for that which is thrust upon us from the old world ; 
neither are we responsible for the illiteracy that 
slavery left us, and it is not to be supposed that the 
emancipated slave, even of fourteen or fifteen, would 
be expected to learn to read or write, but it is ex- 
pected that his children will be literate. Let us try 
now to reach the facts in the case. 

A fact is worthless unless its relation to cause 
and effect is shown. This is the only possible test 
of its value. 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


Excepting the teacher there is nothing more im- 
portant than the building in which he teaches. 
Even books must take the third place in this enu- 
meration. More attention has been given to school 
architecture during the past twenty years than ever 
before in the history of education. Every point in 
connection with school buildings has been minutely 
discussed. The height of seats, desks, book-holders, 
foot-rests, windows, curtains, shades, etc., have been 
talked about. Then, the most important questions 
connected with foundations, egress, ingress, guards 
in case of fire, and ventilation and warming have 
been written about in a most exhaustive manner. 
Books have been published giving the results of 
thousands of experiments and hints as to both 
economy and effectiveness. 

In view of all that has been done, it is evidently 
wrong to let the contract for a school-house until 
the greatest care has been taken to make its desigr: 
the very best possible. Many school buildings ar 
incommodious, and unsafe, that could just as well be 
both commodious and safe. Itis also true that most 
of these badly built houses cost more than good 
ones would. It is astonishing how much pains is 
often taken, and how much money isspent to make 
a house just what it ought not to be. Thousands of 
dwelling-houses have a very large per cent. of their 
first cost added in remodeling after they are sup- 
posed to be finished. 

Our city school buildings should be models of 
architecture. New York should present to the 
world object lessons that everybody could copy, 
and it is her disgrace that she does not. Of course 
it would cost. Let it cost. We can better afford to 
be extravagant here than anywhere else. Look at 
some of our theatres, and many of our churches. 
They are standing object-pictures to the whole 
country, the best the world has ever seen. But we 
cannot say this about our school-houses. In many 
respects they are the worst, considering the vast 
number of children to be cared for in them, and the 
results demanded of their teachers. 

What should a city school-house belike? We might 
put the question more strongly, and ask what must 
it be like? These things: Plenty of light. This is 
essential. A city has no business to build dark 
school-rooms. Plenty of fresh air, warmed in the 
winter and cool inthe summer. Plenty of moving 
space. Dark, illy-ventilated, contracted school- 
rooms are the plague spots of the age. They are 
nuisances that must be abated. P’ay grounds in 
the open air, not in cellars or in damp, moldy yards, 
but in the open sunlight and fresh air. It is essen- 
tial that children should have exercise in the sun. 
Nothing else so surely purifies the blood and en- 
livens the spirits. Evena cat knows where to warm 
itself in the winter. 

There should be a wholesome competition as to 
plans. For instance, in this city, four or five lead- 
ing architects could each be paid a moderate sum to 
prepare plans to be submitted to the proper authori- 
ties. The one accepted would then receive a larger 
amount for supervision, preparing details of labor, 
and guaranteeing the character of the work. In 
this way a large number of competent architects 
would be induced to make school building a special 
study, and so suggest improvements that may from 
time to time seem needed. We commend this 
whole subject to the attention of our thoughtful 
teachers, who feel as we do that some reform as to 
the construction of our school-buildings is impera- 
tively needed. 








It is a source of regret to the London Journal of 
Education that their system of administration 
will not be perfect so long as men receive permanent 
posts for which they have shown no qualification. 
It further states that there have been cases in which 
Oxford and Cambridge men were made inspectors 
before they had seen an elementary school. We 
have often said that permanent incompetency is a 
curse from which our school system may heartily 
pray to be delivered. 
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The best lessons are now taught by nature. 





The Southern School Journal does not like our 
position in reference to the Blair bill. Well, really 
we cannot help it; it is our position and we believe 
it a good one. We see no reason why itis any less 
humiliating for a school to accept aid from a state 
than from the general government. The truth is 
the federal government has far more money, that it 
is willing to give, under proper conditions, to the 
states for educational purposes, than any state has. 
New York City would be very glad to receive a mil- 
lion a year to assist in maintaining its school system. 
It would not feel humiliated at all by either getting 
or spending this sum. We have never consulted 
anybody in reference to the Blair bill—the Journal 
is very much mistaken if it thinks we have. We 
would be very sorry to see any portion of our coun- 
try turning its system over to politicians, and we 
candidly believe there is not half as much danger in 
this direction as in many other directions from polit- 
ical greed. The politician is everywhere and 
always asking; he keeps all he can get hold of and 
is on the lookout for more. The giving of seventy 
or eighty millions of dollars to assist free education 
in the United States will of course please some poli- 
ticians, because they will be smart enough in some 
states to puta portion of it in their own pockets. 
But we do not think there is any danger of such a 
calamity in Arkansas. The professed politician there 
has more regard for public instruction than to steal 
the pennies from the eyes of his dead father, or 
money from the school fund. We are quite certain 
of one thing, that Arkansas would be very 
willing to accept the gift of a million dollars a year 
from the general government if it should be freely 
offered. We have no sort of doubt but the school 
authorities of that state would thankfully receive it 
and profitably spend it. 





Last September we began the publication of a 
little sheet entitled THz TEACHERS’ PROFESSION 
whose object was to give some specific aid to teach- 
ers who wished to make advancement. While its 
publication has not benefited us pecuniarily, it has 
been of signal benefit to numerous teachers. We 
judge that every one of these intend to go forward 
still farther, for many letters ask, ‘‘ What school 
would you advise me to attend this summer?” 

This publication opened up a state of things that 
we suspected to exist, though there is no appear. 
ance of it to the outsider—the genuine desire to be 
better teachers, a desire that is increasing every 
year. Take the state of New York, for example. 
The summer school at Glens Falls, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Sherman Williams, is sure to be a very 
large one. The teachers in every state see that the 
one-week institute is not a school, and so they 
seek places where the school idea is carried out. 
The legislature of New York might appropriate 
$5,000 to the Glens Falls school; if the state super- 
intendent employed the money now given to the 
one-week institute to sustaining four other such 
schools, he would do well. Nothing is more affec- 
ting than some of the letters that come from am- 
bitious girls who hold a certificate of fitness to teach, 
who now are teaching, and who in their inmost 
souls know they are not teaching as they might if 
they knew more. Professional fitness is not de- 
manded by the people so much as it is by the con- 
sciences of the teachers. 





We mentioned some time since that there 
was a less number of persons preparing for teach- 
ing than ten years ago. This seems to meet with con- 
firmation, even though there is a steady increase in 
the number of normal schools. It arises from the de- 
mand of the public for better teachers; the normal 
graduate now is preferred. This demand for skilled 
teachers will eventuate in bringing more men into 
the work; it will cause a rise in salaries. 
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No summer school has much value that does not 
require study. Teachers are not sponges, absorbing 
knowledge without personal effort. . Hearing is one 
thing, thinking something else.. Thinking requires 
effort, and effort means work. -No teacher can go 
to a summer school and have a ‘‘ good time” and 








nothing more, 


THE New York City board of education proposes to 
build a magnificent office for its own accommodaticn 
The ground on which this building is to be erected is to 
cost $130,000. This action has been severely criticised 
by some of our city papers, because there are so many 
boys and girls who wish to learn to read, to write, and to 
cipher, who are not able to obtain these accomplish- 
ments. We cannot see what connection this has with 
the necessity of a building adapted to the wants of the 
New York school board. Our city is able to afford 
accommodations for all who wish to attend its public 
schools, and it is also able to afford its board suitable 
quarters in which to do their woik. Let us have good 
school buildings, The people are far more willing to 
pay school taxes than prison taxes. They are better 
able to double the amount they give to the public schou! 
system of instruction in this city than to double the 
amount they now pay for police protection and the cost 
of the liquor traffic. Thereis no danger that we shall 
spend too much for education. Of course there is always 
danger of corruption and that the money appropriated 
for school purposes may go into some man’s pocket. 
This danger always exists and the proposition to build 
new quarters for the board of education, neither lessens 
nor increases the liability to stealing on the part of those 
who wish to steal. 


THERE is more nonsense written about discipline than 
any other subject. Rules for governing children are as 
numerous as the leaves of the forest and as worthless. 
Discipline comes from within, not from without, from 
the heart, not from the head or books. Beautiful ma- 
chinery is very good, but we do not believe that the 
most intricate and well ordered machine could ever be 
admitted as a member of the church, for the reascn 
that it has no elements of thought. So is it with disci- 
pline, there is nothing in it of value, excepting as it 
comes from a living, beating heart. The head of course 
must plan, but the heart feels, and discipline without 


to sustain spiritual! life. 





AT the meeting of Bridgewater (Mass.) normal school 
graduates, Mr. G. H. Martin said : 

‘‘A woman teaching school occupies a perilous position, 
perilous because unnatural. 


lect in stimulating and directing the intellectual activi- 
ties of others, and to a constant exercise of her will in 
controlling others, she is in perpetual danger of an 
undue development of the intellect and the will, anda 
corresponding atrophy of the sensibilities. The very 
process by which she climbs to professional success may 
all the time be making her hfe in the highest sense a 
failure. At the most she may only succeed in doing 
what some man or many men might have done as well 
or better, while that in which she might have excelled 
all men has been sacrificed. In the development of per- 
fect womanliness, the teacher’s environment is against 
her, and only by a constant effort can she prevent 
» disaster.” 

Now this does not so strike us. The truly lovely 
women we have seen have been in school-rooms. We 
do not mean doll-women now, but the earnest, sympa- 
thetic, comprehending, self-controlled women who have 
been polished by their work into diamonds. 





OnE of the best tests of the success of an institution of 
learning is the spirit of inquiry and enthusiasm for good 
things in its students. No audience is so inspiring as a 
room full of students, eager for information, ready to be 
moved, and hospitable to anybody who has a valuable 
word to impart. This comes from the method of instruc- 
tion. There are famous schools whose method is a round 
of lesson-grinding ; there are others that nurse for high 
things, an alertness for truth, an eagerness to know what 
the great of the world have thought and done. It is not 
in the course of study; it is in the aim of those who are 
teachers. 





THE demand for teachers who are trained in the 
methods of the New Education is stéadily increasing. 
Dr. Butler says that over twenty applications for teach- 
ers, at salaries ranging from $1,000 to $2,000, have been 
received at the College for the Training of Teachers. 
during the past year, that could not be supplied ; he 
further says that he is willing personally to guarantee to 
fifty well-educated young men and women, salaries rang- 
ing as above, at the close of a professional career at this 


college, which may require one or two years. The 
Workingmen’s school is also preparing to extend its 
course, 80 great is the demand for teachers who can teach 
what is termed manual training, but what is really the 


rational way—the way of nature, 





sympathy is as cold as the moon, and about as unable 


Forced by the pressure of 
an apparent necessity to a constant exercise of her intel- 
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HENRY BARNARD. 





AN APPEAL. 


Two names are inseparably connected with early 
American pedagogy—Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. 
Before these men there was nothing of scientific import- 
ance in American school work, except as it was con- 
nected with church work. The two were inseparably 
linked. But commencing with 1830, a separation of the 
church from the school commenced, and has continued, 
until to-day. ‘The two are independent and individual 
factors in our American civilization. 

Horace Mann’s life is ended. Henry Barnard is with 
us, an old man, full of honors, and we are glad to say, 
having more vigor than a man of eighty could be 
expected to possess. Mr. Barnard’s whole life has been 
spent in Hartford, excepting when absent on official pr 
educational business. After graduating at Yale, he 
studied law in New York, where in 1830 he was a mem- 
ber of the educational convention held in this city—the 
first in this country for the promotion of higher educa- 
tion. Soon after returning to his native town he was 
elected a member of the legislature, where he became 
chairman of the committee on education, and inaugu- 
rated a movement that culminated in the organization 
of the state school system of Connecticut, and the estab- 
lishment of the state normal school, the first of its kind 
in this country. After this he served as secretary of the 
state board of education, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Rhode Island, and principal of the state 
normal school at New Britain. During these years he 
commenced the publication of the American Journal of 
Education, the most important educational publication 
ever conducted on this continent. It was planned and 
continued on a most liberal scale and published for 
thirty years. These bulky annual volumes have in 
them more school discussion and invaluable educational 
literature —English and foreign—than any similar publi- 
cation in the history of civilization. No American edu- 
cational library 1s, or ever can be, complete without them. 
This work alone is worthy the labors of a life time. 

But this is not all. Dr. Barnard became chancellor of 
the University of Wisconsin, and, as much as any one 
man, gave tone and direction to the formation of the 
schools of that state. After this he labored, among 
others, to establish the National Bureau of Education, 
and became the first United States commissioner of edu- 
cation. His reports are models for all that have come 
after him. 

At the commencement of his public life he inherited 
an ample fortune, a part of which he spent in perfecting 
his education abroad as well as at home. How has the 
rest gone? Here is the sad part of the story, for it has 
all gone, and more. His old home is sold, and he is 
heavily encumbered with debt. The money of his 
father, and that received from his Journal and his 
salaries, has never at any time been sufficient to meet 
hisexpenses. He has not been a fast liver, but always 
a thorough student, year after year spending sixteen 
hours of the twenty-four among his books, and busy 
with his pen. Now he has the sad realities of poverty 
before him. In a private letter which we have the 
liberty of quoting, addressed to the Hon. William T. 
Harris, United States commissioner of education, under 
the date of the 19th of March, he wrote : ‘‘ [ am worried 
almost to death by my pecuniary entanglements. I have 
disposed of the homestead, except the house, and every 
dollar is absorbed in indebtedness, leaving still many 
liabilities to be met, and here I am helpless. Mr. North- 
end called yesterday in the matter of some state move- 
ment originating with him. I was obliged to say that 
if it were well when done, it were well done quickly! A 
relapse after my five weeks’ siege, made the doctors fear 
it might prove fatal. My only desire now is to outlive 
my wife, a painful sufferer of nearly twenty years’ 
continuance. Mr. Northend said something about going 
to Boston and Providence. I could not but object. If 
you do not get response in Connecticut, where I worked 
for nine years, 1839-42 and 1850-54, spending all my 
salary in my work, what can be expected elsewhere?” 

This is pathetic. Dr. Harris writes us: ‘‘ It would be 
well to forward funds to him as soon as collected, and 
so cheer up his heart and aid in his recovery. It is 
worry over financial difficulties that is killing the good 
man.” Something should be done atonce. Already the 
University School of Pedagogy has given him $200, and 
has $50 more subscribed. The teachers of this country 
could easily raise $10,000 within a month, and nobody feel 
it. This is the plan : Let each school arrange a BARNARD 
EXERCISE. Facts can be collected and arranged so as to 
form a consecutive and interesting story. Parents can 
be invited, and the needs of this good man presented to 
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them. It will be an easy matter for each teacher to 
raise one dollar—very easy. Twenty thousand teachers 
will read these lines before the beginning of a new week. 
If each of them should at once arrange for the commem- 
oration of a ‘“‘ Barnard day.” within two weeks the work 
would be done, and $20,000 sent to our veteran educator. 
This would rejoice the rest of his days, and leave a little 
for those deperdent upon him when he passes away. If 
it is to be done at all, it will be well to do it quickly. 
He twice gives who gives at once. In no way can a 
little effort pay so large a dividend. Teachers, 7 ove 
at once! There is no time to be lost! Send all funds to 
Hon. William T. Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, Washington, D.C. All contributions, as far 
as we can ascertain them, will be acknowledged in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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A LITTLE LEARNING. 

The writer of a small school paper occupies two col- 
umns in trying to prove the great advantage and neces- 
sity of thoroughness. His idea is that ‘‘ one lesson of 
one book thoroughly comprehended will do more good 
than a dozen lessons or a dozen books half studied.” 
Then he proceeds to say that “ there is a feeling of self- 
respect and satisfaction attending the student who has 
thoroughly mastered everything that he has met, and is 
going on from victory to victory, which is not experi- 
enced by him who is simply passing over the surface, 
leaving points bere and there which are not fully under- 
stood.” This is refreshing. Where the student lives 


Great Teacher; their helplessness, their frailness, their 
| beauty, are meant to play upon our natures and arouse 
| melodious feelings, so to speak, in us. 
The era of dark, ugly, undecorated school-houses is 

upon us, and will last for twenty-five years, at least ; but 
| it need not follow that flowers should not be seen in the 

school-room, and when spring coines the schoal yard 
| should be full of blossoms. Arbor day has already been 
set apart, in some towns, by associations of ladies for 
planting shrubs in the school yard. 
| Weurge the teachers everywhere to plant bulbs an 
|nuals, and shrubs, about the school edifice; it should 
be a part of his mission to “‘scatter the germs of the 
beautiful.” 





‘*Wuy should we begin with the concrete?” asks a 
reader in Pittsburg. 

After a child has gained a knowledge of the parts and 
properties of any object, say a flower, the next step he 
inevitably takes in the order of mental action, is to ab- 
stract these properties from the concrete object in which 
they are found, and form general or abstract concepts. 
The young child at a certain period has no notion of 
white except as seen in individual objects, but he sees it 
again and again. He compares these instances, one with 
another, until he arrives at the notion of the color white, 
apart from any individual thing which it characterizes. 
Thus the young mind invariably proceeds in its thinking 
from the concrete to the abstract, and every system of 
early teaching should be based upon this inflexible order. 
Number, form, and color are among the very earliest 





who has “‘ thoroughly mastered everything he has met. | 
and is going on from victory to victory,” we do not | 
know. His name we do not know, neither the name of | 
his teacher, nor his parents. It would be an infinite | 
satisfaction for us to be informed of these facts, for cer- 
tainly be would be the oracle of oracles, the one man in 
all the ages who has thoroughly mastered everything hv 
has met. Indeed, he must have a feeling of wonderfu! 
self-respect and infinite satisfaction, such as we may (in 
our finite comprehension) imagine fills the mind of the 
Infinite and Eternal One, as from the height of glory He 
looks out upon the universe of mind and matter which 
He has created. We can imagine the highest of his 
servants bowing in reverence before His throne, asking 
a question and receiving the answer, ‘“‘ You are not abk 
to understand, and probably never will be, the answer 
to the question you have asked.” What thoughts must 
fill the mind of the teacher who exhorts his pupils com- 
pletely to master everything they undertake, we cannot 
possibly imagine The fact of it is, that such exhorta- 
tion is nothing but boiled down ignorance and stupidity ; 
we have no words with which to express our utter con- 
tempt for it. The glory of study consists in forever 
approaching, but never being able to reach ultimate 
truth. We are surrounded daily by ten thousand things 
that we never can understand, and the height of know!l- 
edge consists in knowing that we do not understan¢ 
them. The pupil who has been so taught that he is abk 
to say, *‘ I do not know,” has reached a height of wisdom 
that the writer of the article to which we refer wil! 
probably never attain. In his ignorant self-conceit he 
can pride himself on his self-constituted stupidity, but 
in reality he should humiliate himself in view of his 
utter ignorance. 
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IT is probably ten years since the writer met Mr. James 
Vick, the eminent and enthusiastic florist of Rochester, 
New York. He declared that flowers had a mission in 
this world, and that the universal love of flowers by 
women was a primal instinct like the love of children. 
He believed that the time would come when the highest 
civilization would be marked by the cultivation of 
flowers—that would be its badge. He felt that religion 
and education might gain much help from flowers, and 
offered to send a packet of flower seeds to every sub- 
scriber to THE JOURNAL who would apply for them and 
agree to cultivate and report. His untimely death cut 
short his desire to know that flowers grew near every 
school-house of this country. 

On Easter Sunday 2,500 pots of plants were distributed 
among the Sunday-school children of St. George's 
church in this city, and prizes were offered to the one 
who took the best care of them during the year. That 
is one of the best things we have heard of for many a 
day. The ministry of the beautiful is but little under- 
stood. Those who desire to reach the children mus; 
work upon the primal instincts. Flowers are put forth 
by the Creator to induce men to study the structure of 
plants; there is an educational design here. They 
should appeal to us as the sigh of the children did to the 


abstractions the voung child makes, and hence the 
ciences of arithmetic and geometry should begin with 
exercises with things and forms. 





saliieietsiihicniaananiia 
In the near vicinity of THE JOURNAL office for several 
vears there was a noted wine store. The proprietor 
placed on the walls some of the finest pictures that 
money could buy; in fact the place was open in the 
morning for the visits of those interested in art. The 
clerks were polite and attentive; no drunkenness was 
ever visible at this place in all those vears. The pro- 
prietor amassed a very handsome fortune. 

Now we have not presented this object lesson to 
preach a sermon on temperance ; we have presented it 
to call the attention of teachers to a desire that exisis in 
mankind that finds its gratification in the use of wine, 
and in the companionship that is found in the places 
where wine is sold. Our inspection led us to the conclu- 
sion that the latter factor was the more powerful of the 
two. In this place there was an active conversation 
carried on ; friends greeted each other in a hearty and 
cordial way ; acy uaintances were made, and the horizons 
of life were enlarged. The desire to go there on the 
morrow would be founded on the expectation of meeting 
these acquaintances again. 

Now in the town of M—— the principal of the high 
school saw, to his pain and surprise, that his pupils were 
in the habit of frequenting the saloons, and playing 
billiards there and drinking beer. Talking to them did 
no good ; the expostulations of parents were not effec- 
tual. Several had been reported as having been under 
the influence of liquor at times. What was to be done? 

There was already a literary society; but it met at 
night_only, and was not very popular. There was a 
dramatic club that had a room on the main street, that 
was open at all hours to its members—this was very 
popular. The principal with others organized the 
** Troquois Club” ; hired rooms, got the literary and dra- 
matic societies to join, and got two billiard tables. There 
was a reading room ; it was kept open from four in the 
afternoon till ten at night. Once a month there was a 
reception to the ladies. The membership was not con- 
fined to any particular age; father and sons met here. 
It filled « long felt want; its object was to furnish a 
place where the desire for companionship could be grat- 
ified. The young men from the high school went there ; 
it became a rendezvous for them 
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ACCORDING to Dr, Brooks, the following principles are 
of the highest importance in teaching : 

1, The second object of teaching is to impart know!- 
eige. ° 

2. Things should be taught before words. 

3. Ideas should be taught before truths. 

4. Particular ideas should be taught before general 
ideas. 

5. Facts, or particular truths, should be taught before 
principles, or general truths. 

6. In the physical, sciences causes should be taught be- 
fore laws. 


7. In the physical sciences, causes and laws should be 
before the acientific classifications 
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SOME HINTS ABOUT SCHOOL-ROOM 
DECORATION. 

Many country school-teachers are discouraged by the 
unattractive. appearance of their school-rooms. The 
walls are bare, the windows curtainless, and the desks 
are scratched and marred, There is no attempt at deco- 
ration, and almost none at cleanliness. No wonder the 
new teacher finds her courage sinking as she takes in the 
uninviting prospect. 

However, the worst looking school-room may be im- 
proved by the outlay of a little money and the exercise 
of considerable ingenuity. Of course, the country school 
teacher, who is too often a poorly paid teacher, cannot 
ve expected to spare anything from her salary. The 
following devices for raising money, for beautifying the 
achool may be helpful. 

We will suppose that the teacher has had a pleasant 
little talk with the pupils about her plans. She sets on 
the desk one of those little earthen jugs so much used 
for collections, and putting in her own contribution, 
tells the pupils that the jug will be left there for a few 
weeks, and invites them to drop their pennies in it. 

Nearly every child will give something, and the plan 
will be talked over in the different homes, so it is likely 
that a good many dimes and quarters will find their way 
into the jug. After a while, the jug is broken in the 
presence of the school, and the spoils counted. 

If this plan does not bring in enough to be of much 
use, it will be well to have an entertainment. It need 
not be a pretentious affair,—merely a few dialogues and 
recitations, and some lively singing,—and the price of 
admission must be very small. Cake, coffee, and sand- 
wiches may be for sale ; the mothers will be willing to 
furnish the refreshments. A flower table will be an 
attractive feature if baskets and bouquets are tastefully 
arranged and sold for a trifle. If the girls and boys 
have a faculty for fancy work and wood sawing it will 
be a good idea to have a table where tidies and brackets 
are sold. 

Now we will suppose that we have our little fund. 
Let us look around the school-room and see what is most 
needed. 

There is that unsightly shelf over the teacher’s desk 
that has long been the repository of torn school books 
and tin dinner-pails. Two or three yards of crimson 
fringe and a handful of brass-headed tacks will change 
its appearance. A couple of large but cheap Japanese 
jars will look well on it, and they may be filled with 
grasses or cat-tails when flowers cannot be had. The 
old books must be banished, and a few shelves put up 
behind the door for the dinner pails. A curtain made 
or cretonne or pretty calico will hide them from view. 

Now let us think about pictures. We must have 
some to break up that expanse of white wall. If itis 
out of the question to buy any, the large engravings 
from Harper’s Weekly or some large, illustrated maga- 
zines may be used. Perhaps some of the large boys will 
make some frames, and glass will cost but a trifle. 

Busts made of cheap material may be bought for a 
‘mere song” and they are as truly a means of culture 
as if carved from marble. Excellent lithographs of 
public men and authors are very cheap, and they look 
well tacked on the wall in groups. These will be a 
valuable aid in teaching history and literature. 

Window boxes filled with growing plants will add 
much to the beauty of the room. These neéd not be 
choice varieties, but they must be steady bloomers, 
Hanging baskets filled with vines and Kennilworth ivy 
may hang above these window gardens. A committee 
of pupils may have charge of the plants to see that they 
are watered and the dead leaves picked off. A little vase 
kept on the teacher’s desk, may hold a spray of red 
geranium and a few green leaves, even in mid-winter, 
and the tiniest bouquet will have its influence. 

Some dark, plain shades that can easily be raised and 
lowered are needed. And right here, let me say that, if 
the desks face the window, they should be changed, if 
possible, so that the light will not be directly in the 
pupil’s eyes. If the trustees think this a matter of no 
account, they should be made to see it. 

If the desks and seats are scratched, a good coat of 
varnish will do wonders for them. If no other way 
offers, the teacher might make a ‘“‘ bee” and apply 
the varnish with the help of the pupils. They will think 
it fun. 

There should be a mat at the door, a couple of feather 
dusters, a thermometer, and a large wicker basket for 
waste-paper. If it isa pretty one that boasts a bow of 
ribbon, all the better. Children like to use pretty 
things, and there will be no more litter.on the floor. 

__ hope there is a vacant corner for a table with a few 
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chairs placed around it. This corner may be called 
‘the reading-room,” and the table must be kept full of 
all the papers and magazines that can be procured. 
Many of the children will bring papers from home, and 
some juvenile magazines should be purchased from the 
school fund. A year’s subscription to TREASURE-TROVE 
will more than repay the small outlay. The pupils will 
be pretty sure to gather around this table before school 
in the morning, and to linger there at night. All 
should be welcome to the reading matter, but no pupil 
should be allowed to take any paper out of the school- 
house, 

Any device that will make the pupils consider the 
school-room a pleasant rallying-place instead of a place 
where they are held in durance, will more than repay 
the teacher for any trouble taken, fora lively, interested 
school is easily governed. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


® April 19.—SELF AND PROPLE. 
April 26.—DoInG AND ETHICs. 
May 3.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
May 10.—EARTH AND NUMBER. 














THE TEACHER'S PERSONAL POWER. 





In order to do this we must first know ourselves, 
Some things we can do and some things we cannot. 
The things we can do well should be done as fre- 
quently as possible; the things we cannot do well, 
do as seldom as possible. For example, some 
teachers can read interestingly; others have no 
power in that direction, but have a good facility in tell- 
ing stories. Others again can neither read nor tell 
stories very well, but are able to arrange games and 
plays, and so amuse and instruct pupils under their 
care. Some teachers seem easily to acquire a faculty of 
teaching one branch very well, and somehow are never 
able to do as well in other branches of study. Each 
teacher should magnify her own excellence. We will 
illustrate. In a certain school near this office is a 
teacher who has great facility in drawing and making 
maps ; she knows a great deal about the world, and when 
the map is drawn she then steps to a tray of sand, and 
in a very few minutes, while she is talking, molds the 
map which she has represented on the board. This 
work is not done for a whole school, but for a class 
immediately around her. All of the time she is doing 
this work, she is also asking questions of the pupils and 
answering questions they ask of her. The other day 
she gave a half-hour talk on France.. In less than two 
minutes the outline of this country was on the board, 
and 1n less than two minutes more a map was molded 
in the-tray of dampsand. She then made a little dot on 
the map, and a little indentation in the sand where 
Paris is, and gave a talk about this city, which was not 
dry detail, telling the number of inhabitants, how long 


ago it was built ; but a reproduction, in the mind, of the | 


appearance of the city itself. She asked the class to 
close their eyes ; then she placed her hand over her own 
eyes, and talked for ten minutes as though she were 
looking down from the Eiffel tower upon the panorama 
spread before their eyes. The river, the radiation of the 
streets, the islands in the river, some of the great build- 
ings, were readily seen, and the pupils went away witha 
mental picture as clear and distinct as could be made by 
words. Then she had pictures of Paris, which the class 
examined. These she had cut from some illustrated 
papers; referred to one or two books, which she 
had brought to the class. Then she talked for two 
or three minutes of the lines of railroad. She showed 
how travelers went from Paris to London, spoke about 
the English channel, how long it takes to go to Berlin, 
about the passage over the Alps and through the great 
tunnel, on the way to the south of France and Rome. 
During the entire time of her talk there was the closest 
attention and the deepest interest. This is because this 
teacher knew herself. She knew what she could do. 
She has exercised this talent until it is a power in the 
school over which she is placed. We do not mean to 
say that a teacher who can do one thing well and knows 
it, should do this one thing all the time, but she can 
keep this power in reserve for emergencies, varying 
its application, as circumstances may require. In this 
way she will not be one-sided, yet she will have the 
means of doing most effectively that which she knows 
she can do the best. 

Another teacher knows about physical-exercise. This 
she does excellently, not in a mechanical way, but with 


such freedom and beauty as to promote the greatest 
exuberance of spirit and the most beneficial results. 
The pupils of her school look forward to the time of 
physical exercise with the greatest anticipation, and 
they enjoy it as much as any exercise in which they 
ever engaged. This teacher knows her power, and 
although she does not have gymnastic exercises in 
excess, yet she gives quite an important portion of the 
time to this department of school work. 

The teacher can know her own mind if she studies 
herself carefully. Some enjoy books that exercise the 
reasoning powers, others those that appeal to the poetic 
faculty ; others to those that exercise the imagination. 
Within certain limits it is a good rule to follow, to read 
a great deal of that which we like to read, and not deny 
ourselves this pleasure, thinking that some other faculty 
of the mind needs cultivating more, and therefore it 
should be exercised. As a general ruje, the teacher who 
likes to read poetry should read poetry, the one who 
enjoys history should read history, and the one who 
delights in travel should exercise this faculty to a very 
great extent. Life is too short to be wasted on every 
thing. He is the greatest who knows one branch well, 
and a little about a good many other branches. A cer- 
tain teacher is a very good historical student ; he has 
read history to good effect for many years, and now is 
able to talk intelligently on almost every point connected 
with ancient and modern history. This gives him great 
power whenever historical subjects are introduced. 
This man is always ready to say something that his asso- 
ciates like to hear, but when poetry is talked about, he 
never opens his mouth ; he is wise enough to keep still. 
Yet we happen to know that this man has read a good 
deal of poetry, and in his school is accustomed once in a 
while to recite some choice extracts that he has com- 
mitted to memory. But his forte is history, and he 
makes this a power in his school. This is because he 
knows himself, and he has the courage to cultivate that 
which he likes far more than other branches of study 
that he does not like. 

We should know our sympathies. A certain principal 
with whom we are acquainted can never tell a pathetic 
story without weeping. The result is that he never tells 
a pathetic story. We have heard him try once or twice, 
and every time he made a dunce of himself in the effort. 
He knows his limitation, and so avoids an exhibition of 
want of strength. He is especially good in subjects that 
require the reasoning powers, and when before. his 
classes he reasons and argues. He is always sure to con- 
vince, for he knows the avenues of the human mind, 
and has studied the effect of motives. This makes him 
a power wherever he goes, and when among persons 
who appeal to him for decisions in reference to a line of 
conduct, and if he has had a little time to digest the 
facts in the case presented to him, he is quite certain to 
give sound advice. We know that he has saved many 
teachers from making mistakes, and guided others, who 
were making mistakes, out of their difficulties into a 
line of success. 


_— 
oo aa 


LESSONS IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 





The teacher questions : 

Has any one a right to turn me out? Who? Why? 
Have they power to break a contract? Do you know 
the trustees’ names? (One is named.) How long has 
Mr. Jones been trustee? Do you remember how he 
came to hold the position? Elected? Appointed ’ 
What kind of an election? Have our trustees power 
over at Smithville? You think not? Why not? Have 
they authority in Washington? in New York? in Kan- 
sas? Only right here? Then they are not general, but 
? Good! They are local officials. Would you 
expect them to be chosen by the people of Smithville ‘ 
Why not? Then they are chosen by the people of this 
district? Why should not the governor appoint them ? 
Does Gov. X. know Mr. Jones? Could he know all the 
school trustees in the state? But who know Mr. Jones 
best? Where is he likely to be best known? And so his 
neighbors knew, better than any outsiders, whether he 
would make a good trustee? Supposing he had turned 
out to be a poor trustee, would Gov. X. have found it 
out? But would we? Then what can we do? When 
is the next election?. In what month are elections 
usually held? So we get a chance, next November, do 
we not, to re-elect whoever has taken care of our best 
interests, and to turn out whoever has not? Are the 
people of this neighborhood the best judges of who 
should be re-elected? Why? Do they know the candi- 
dates better than outsiders do? ; 

Have you ever. heard a. big, high-sounding sentence 








that means-this?, Think again, What did, Jefferson 
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talk so much about, in your history lesson? No, not 
merely liberty. Something that makes liberty effective. 
There ! Johnny Wild has it. It is LOCAL SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT. Do you understand what it means now? Do 
you see why it is so valuable, why so many great men 
have fought and died for it? 

(See that they do understand this thoroughly. Use 
other examples. Question, explain, lead; keep out of 
politics!) So we know what we mean by local self- 
government. Who elect the road-master? Who choose 
the trustees? Who appoints the constables? And he is 
elected by whom? Why not elect the constables? 
Would you elect the men that were hired to build the 
court-house last year? Then we can’t elect everybody ? 
So we elect which kind of officers? The big ones? And 
they appoint the little ones? Suppose they appoint bad 
ones? Well? What do we think of the man who would 
appoint bad men to office? But, if they are bad them- 
selves, will we put them there again? That “next 
election” comes up again, you see. We watch our local 
officers, and we watch the men they appoint, and the 
contracts they make, and everything they do ; and unless 
they behave themselves we will not vote for them again. 

(Draw out, further, the differences between “ elec- 
tion” and ‘** appointment,” and the meaning of a “‘ con- 
tract.” Use other officers as example-matter. This 
lesson must vary materially, according to local laws 
and customs.) 

Do you think Constable Williams would deliver a 
letter for you in New York? Could he get it delivered 
for you? No? Think again! (Oh, well, yes, of course, 
if he took it to the post-office.) Why should he take it to 
the post-office? Why should it not be his business? 
Suppose it was his business, would he have to have 
powers outside of our town? In New York? In Smith- 
ville? But we don’t let the Smithville trustees run our 
schools ; could we run their post-office? What takes the 
letter to New York? Does it go through a great many 
states? and counties? Why not have each county pay 
the railroad its share? Who does pay the railroad? 

Then for postal matters our local government isn’t 
much use, is it? What kind of government do we need 
for that? Think of your history again. What did it 
say about the Federalists? What did it say about 
Hamilton? What was he? (Teli them, if necessary.) 
Then we have a local government, arid a general gov- 
ernment. Does the local government bother the post- 
master? Does the general government interfere with 
the school trustees, or the policemen? Then each minds 
its own business? Can you think of any other things 
that the local officers take charge of ? Whose money 
built this school-house? Who took charge of that? 
What about the bridge across the creek that caved in 
last year? Did any of you hear who took charge of 
rebuilding it? Who is Squire Dutcher ? 

There are some important matters that the govern- 
ment has nothing to do with—neither the local govern- 
ment nor the general government. Do you know who 
built the meeting-house up the street? Was it the 
school trustees? Was it the village, or town, or county 
officers? Did the postmaster have charge of it, or the 
judges? Then do you know of any officers that did? 
Squire Dutcher? But how did he come to do anything 
about it? Was it because he is road-master? Did he 
spend any money on it that had been given him to 
build bridges with? So you see no government had 
anything to do with that church, or with any other 
church in this country. That is another of our great 
American principles. 

The Methodists have a church here, haven’t they? 
Have the Baptists? Have the Presbyterians? Have the 
Catholics? Did the government pay for any of these 
churches? Does it pay Deacon Fitch his salary ? or Father 
Murphy? But did you ever hear anybody say that it 
would prevent any of the preachers from preaching? or 
shut up any of the churches? or interfere with them in 
any way? Do you think it ever will? Why not? Has 
everybody a right to his own religion? Has anybody 
else a right to interfere with him? So you see we have 
found another great American principle. The govern- 
ment cannot prevent any man from worshiping God in 
any way he wishes. That is what Mrs. Hemans means 
when she says about Plymouth Rock and the Pilgrim 
Fathers : 

NS Fey woe 


They bave left unstained what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God ! 


> 





‘| HEARTILY thank you for your splendid paper. In 
my opinion it leads all other journals, May its good 
work continue.” 


Liberty Corner, N. J, D. L. 


SOME BIG CITIES. 

Teacher : I want to look into the question of big cities 
to-day. How many have been in a city? How biga 
city? How far away from here isit? Is it the capital 
of a state? Has it a court-house? A college? Street 
cars? How many people do you suppose live there? Is 
iton a river? On the sea? On a railroad? Several? 
Can you name them? Can you tell where any of them 
run to? Did you go by rail ? 

Who knows the name of the biggest city in America ? 
Where is it situated ? Any one ever been there? Henry? 
Tell us what you saw there? Thatwill do. The bridge. 
Over what river? Between New York and Is 
Brooklyn a big city? Who knows how big? Notas big 
as New York. Nearly? Next to New York? No? 
What city comes in between New York and Brooklyn, 
in size? No! No! Wrong again. That’sit. Philadel- 
phia. On what river? In what state? Whose name 
do you find in Penn-sylvania? Who founded Philadel- 
phia? Does any one remember what he was? Good! 
Now we have three cities. What is the first? Second? 
Third? Charles, write on the board, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn. 

There is another city just about as big as Brooklyn. 
It is growing, very fast, and some say it ought to come 
next to Philadelphia. It is on Lake Michigan. What 
is its name? In what state? We will write that on the 
board. I puta bracket against Brooklyn and Chicago, 
so. Whoknows why? Are we quite sure which is the 
larger city? Then we put them together, by means of 
the bracket. Now we have four cities. Three of them 
are on the Atlantic, one on the great lakes ; where is the 
next? What great river runs down the middle of the 
country? What is its valley called? Are we in the 
Mississippi valley? There is a great city near its center ; 
who knews which I mean? 

In what state is St. Louis? 
other great river is near by? 

Now we have five big cities. There is another that 1s 
almost as big as St. Louis. Perhaps it is just as big. 
Who knows which? 

(It will be found advantageous, at a subseqnent lesson, to take 
up the next five cities in order. The foregoing should be used as 
a frame-work for more complete questioning upon each city. 


Ask whatever will probably be known by some member of the 
class. Lead from this to the unknown.) 





On what river? What 





SPRING FLOWERS.—II. 





The pupils will surely bring in the “‘ spring beauty ; ” it 
is a lovely flower. Let it be set in a pot, and putina 
shady place in the school-room or in the yard. Several 
specimens should be brought in tight boxes so they will 
keep fresh. 








Each pupil will have a specimen in his hand. 
supposition is thet the terms ysed in the last lesson 
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well understood ; they will now be applied to this plant. 

Teacher.—What can you tell me about this plant that 

you have observed ? 

. Itisanherb. Why? 

. It is smooth. 

. Has two leaves ; they are sessile. 

. Several flowers. 

. Five parts in the flower. 

. Two sepals. 

. Five petals. 

. Five stamens. 

. Pistil, 3-parted at top. 
10. Rose-colored petals. 

11. Petals have lines on them. 

The teacher places a section of the flower under a 
microscope that the structure may be seen. How are 
these stamens placed? Opposite the petals. The anther 
faces the pistil. The ovary has three seeds; it divides 
at the top into three parts ; so we infer that the style is 
a union of three pistils. 

Is this flower symmetrical? Draw plan a of sym- 
metrical flower. Are its leaves net-veined, or parallel- 
veined? Compare it with the maple, etc. 

The teacher may give its name, claytonia virginica. 

Do we know any other plant that resembles this at 
all? 

If the pupils do not suggest any, the teacher may 
exhibit a picture of the portulaca—a beautiful garden 
plant. 

Now let a pupil review his knowledge of botanical 
terms by holding a plant up and saying, ‘“‘ This plant is an 
herb, because,” etc. ; ‘‘it has a tuber for its root ; it has 
two leaves, they are sessile ; the calyx has two parts. 
The corolla has five leaves or parts. There are five 
stamens,” etc. 

Then pupils are permitted to ask questions. 

He said it had a tuber at the root; what is a tuber? 
“It is a thick, underground stem like a potatc.” 

He said calyx ; what is a calyx? 

The pupil defines and points it out. Thus he goes 
through the terms; sessile, sepals, petals, stamen, 
anther, style, ovary, stigma, carpel. 

The plants in the pots should be daily examined and 
reported upon by the pupils. They will report that 
when the lower flowers have bloomed the upper ones 
are just opening, then the petals fall off, and the 
calyx is left. Possibly they will notice how the flowers 
are rolled in the bud. If they do not notice this, the 
teacher will say : 

* There is something none of you have seen yet; you 
must get your spectacleson. Look again, there is some- 
thing curious in that flower.” 

The plant should be neatly drawn by every one. Let 
them try to paint it in water-colors. Put the best work 
on exhibition. Encourage all to have a botanical album ; 
in this have a pressed specimen and its description. 

Each pupil will hand in a plant with a neat descrip- 
tion pinned to it. 

It will now be profitable for the pupils to compare the 
claytonia with the erythronium. Let each have 
specimen in his hand. 

Teacher.—Look at each carefully, and tell me where 
they resemble and where they differ from each other. 

1. The erythonium has a single flower; the claytonia 
has several. 

2. The erythonium has parallel-veined leaves; the 
claytonia has net-veined. 

Teacher.—Tell me several plants that have paruallell 
veined leaves. I will write them here. 





a 


Erythonium. 
Tulip. 
Parallel-veined leaves. < ae. 
Blue-flag. 
Corn. 
Tell me some that have net-veined leaves. 
Claytonia. 
Net-veined leaves. ; Maple, apple. plum, 
{ Elm, currant. 

Now point out some other differences in these flowers. 

3. The claytonia has five petals ; the erythonium has 
three. 

Yes. Nearly all the parallel-veined plants have three 
or six parts in the flowers; nearly all the net-veined 
have five or ten parts in the flowers. 

4. Other points of difference or resemblance will be 
pointed out, but the teacher will pass them by without 
notice; the two great features of difference, (1) the 
venation, (2) the division of the parts of the flower, 
should be dwelt upon. But let the teacher beware of 
attempting to do too much. Add new ideas at other 
lessons ; have something for the pupils to find out ; the 
great thing is to cultivate the power of observation, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increase the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 











A FELLOWS MOTHER. 


‘‘ A fellow’s mother,” said Fred the wise, 
With his rosy cheeks and his merry eyes, 
‘* Knows what to do if a fellow gets hurt 
By a thump, or a bruise, or a fall in the dirt. 


‘ 


‘* A fellow’s mother has bags and strings, 

Rags and buttons and lots of things ; 

No matter how busy she is, she’ll stop ° 
To see how well you can spin your top. 


‘* She does not care—not much, I mean, 

If a fellow’s face is not always clean ; 

And if your trousers are torn at the knee 
She can put in a patch that you’d never see. 


‘* A fellow’s mother is never mad, 

But only sorry if you are bad ; 

And I tell you this, if you’re only true, 
She'll always forgive you, whate’er you do. 


‘‘T’m sure of this,” said Fred the wise, 
With a manly look in his laughing eyes, 
‘‘Tll mind my mother, quick, every day ; 


A fellow’s a baby that don’t obey.” 
—SELECTED. 





4A SCHOOL BOY’S TROUBLES. 


\. The witches get in my books, I know, 
/ Or else it’s fairy elves ; 
For when I study, they plague me so 
I feel like one of themselves. 


Often they whisper : “‘ Come and play, 
The sun is shining bright!’ 

And when I fling the book away 
They mutter with delight. ~ 


They dance among the stupid words, 
And twist the “rules” awry ; 

And fly across the page like birds, 
Though I can’t see them fly. 


They twitch my feet, they blur my eyes, 
They make me drowsy, too ; 

In fact, the more a fellow tries 
To study, the worse they do. 


can’t be heard, they can’t be seen— 
now not how they look— 
And yet they always lurk between 

The leaves of a lesson book. 


— 


Whatever they are I can not tell, 
But this is plain as J ; 
I never’ll be — — -: y well 
As long as the -elves stay. 
ni —St. Nicholas. 


- 





ROOM AT THE TOP. 


Never you mind the crowd, lad, 
Nor fancy your life won't tell ; 

The work is done for all that, 
To him who doeth it well. 


Fancy the world a hill lad, 
Look where the millions stop ; 
You'll find the crowd at the base, lad, 
But there’s always room at the top. 


Courage, and faith, and patience ! 
‘There is space in the old world yet ; 
You stand a better chance, lad, 
The further along you get. 


Keep your eye on the goal, lad, 
Never despair or drop ; 
Be sure your path leads upwards,— 
There’s always room at the top. 
—SELECTED. 





‘““IF YOU PLEASE.” 





We've just heard of an island far away, 
Across the rosy sunset seas, 

Where we'll send fo stay, for a year and day, 
The folks who forget to say ‘* Please. 


We'll pack them off, the ill and the hale, 
In a well-manned ship together, _ j 
And we'll hoist the sail on the date without fail, 
Quite regardless of the weather. , 


And when they come back they’ll be so polite, 
They’ll say “‘ how-d’ye-do ” on their knees. 
Won't it |e a delight to behold such a sight, 
Aud to near «hm ctommn oy ” eon ? 





THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 

Tell them about some petrified men. In blasting at 
the Minnie mine, on Aspen mountain, a beautiful cave 
was discovered. The walls were covered with crystal- 
lized lime, and lead and stalactites projected from the 
ceiling. The miners were startled to fina a number of 
petrified men in the chamber. They were seated with 
their heads on their knees and their arms clasped 
around their legs. In attempting to lift the mummies 
the men broke off the arms and discovered that the 
figures would crumble unless tenderly handled. 





Tell the pupils about a baby postage stamp. Spain 
has a new stamp marked with the portrait of Alfonso 
XIII. This fact, in itself, is nothing at all remarkable, 
since the postage-stamps of every monarchical country 
bear the portrait of its monarch. But the fact that the 
king of Spain is less than four years old, having been 
born May 17, 1886, and the further fact that the stamps 
of the kingdom have been marked with his effigy but a 
short time, make the circumstance an interesting one. 
Never before, we believe, has a postage-stamp borne the 
portrait of a baby monarch. There have been many 
child potentates, but Don Alfonso XIII. is the first baby 
who has reigned over a European country since the 
introduction of the use of postage-stamps. 

Tell the pupils about some preserved cats. The 
ancient Egyptians were great lovers of cats. They 
embalmed their favorites after death, just as they did 
the bodies of human beings, and laid them away in 
vaults. In the course of time millions of cats were 
placed in these cemeteries, wrapped up in spices and 
fine linen. Recently these vaults were broken open, and 
the cats are carried off by hundreds of thousands to be 
used as fertilizers. A cargo that lately arrived at Liver- 
pool, England, contained 180,000 cats. The cat was a 
domestic animal in Egypt 1,600 years before the birth of 
Christ, for at that time it bore a part in the religious ser- 
vices of the Egyptians. 





Tell them about a laughing-plant. The seeds of a 
plant that grows in Arabia are said to produce effects 
similar to laughing gas. The flowers of this plant are of 
a bright yellow color, and its seeds look much like black 
beans. The natives dry and pulverize them, and the 
powder, if taken in small doses, makes the most digni- 
fied person act like aclown. The effect of the powder 
lasts for about an hour ; then the excitement ceases, and 
the victim falls asleep. When he awakes he has no 
recollection of bis performances. 





Tell the pupils about Alaska. ‘‘ When I sit at my 
desk in Sitka,” said Governor Swineford, ‘‘ I am farther 
from Attu island, the western point in Alaska, than I 
am from Portland, Maine. This may serve to give some 
idea of the prodigious distances of Alaska. But I can 
furnish a morestriking one. If the capital of the United 
States were located in the center of the United States— 
that is to say, at a point equi-distant from Quodyhead, 
Maine, and Attu island, Alaska—it would be in the 
Pacific ocean some 600 miles north by west of San Fran- 
cisco. Few people have any idea of the size of this pos- 
session of ours. Alaska has between 800,000 and 900,000 
square miles of land surface, and a great water area. It 
is nearly as large as the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi. It has long beensaid that the sun never sets on the 
British Empire, but it is not generally known that it is 
equally true that the sun never sets on the domain of 
the United States. It is shining in the Aleutian islands 
when it is the dead of night on Martha’s Vineyard. 
The United States laps nearly half way round the 
world. It extends from 67 degrees west longitude to 
169 degrees east longitude.” 





Tell them that the oldest newspaper in the world is 
the King-Pan, or Capital Sheet, published in Yekin, 
China. It first appeared A. D. 911, but was irregular in 
its issues till about 1351. Since then it was published 
weekly till a few years ago, when it was changed into a 
daily with three editions, morning, midday, and even- 
ing. The King-Pan is edited by six men appointed and 
salaried by the government. 

Tell the pupils that there is a queer post-office in the 
strait of Magellan. It is merely a small cask chained to 
some rocks in the strait, opposite Terra del Fuego. Each 
passing ship sends a boat to take letters out and put 
others in. The post-office is self-acting, but the mail is 
perfectly safe, the little cask being under the protection 
of all the navies of the world. 








OUR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, Etc. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

APRIL 10.—Stanley arrived in Rome.—The Liberals gained a 
victory in England.—In the senate at Ottawa a bill was introduced 
legalizing standard time. 

APRIL 11.—Russian university students who took part in agita- 
tions against the government were expelled. 

APRIL 12. —Portugal sent an armed force along the Shire river 
to attack Mpandu.—The Argentine ministry resigned. 

APRIL 13.—The president of the French geographical society 
opposed giving a public reception to Henry M. Stanley. 

APRIL 15.—Secretary Windom issued an order stopping the 
Chinese from coming into the United States, by way of Mexioo.— 
Ex-President Cleveland reported to be doctoring to reduce his 
corpulency.—The ** Angelus ”’ will be exhibited in Montreal. 





SAMUEL J. RANDALL'S DEATH. 

Ex-Speaker Randall died in Washington April13. He 
has been a prominent figure in national politics for more 
than a quarter of acentury. During the war he served as 
a non-commissioned officer of a Philadelphia company in 
1861, and at the Gettysburg campaign. He began his con- 
gressional career as a member of the Thirty-eighth con- 
gress. Mr. Randall opposed the scheme to pay the Con- 
federate war debt, and declared that to repudiate any part 
of the national debt would be cishonest. At the beginning 
of the last session of the Forty-fifth congress he was 
elected speaker, and during this and the two subsequent 
terms became noted as one of the best parliamentarians in 
the country. In regard to the tariff he inclined more to 
the Republican position than the Democratic. Mr. Ran- 
dall’s life furnishes a striking lesson for our youth. 
Throughout his long career no one could point to an act 
that savored of dishonesty. The republic needs more men 
like him. 

THE MISSISSIPP1 RIVER FLOODS, 

Much distress was caused by the floods in the Mississippi 
river. A party of negroes, lately arrived at New Orleans 
from North Carolina, got on an improvised raft to escape 
the overflow in the Bogue Falaya. Being unused to navi- 
gation, they ran against a stump and wrecked the raft. 
Twelve women and children were drowned. The survi- 
vors of the party, nineteen in number, reached Vicksburg. 
It was reported from Arkansas City, that a party of armed 
men came down from the Red Fork district, and cut the 
levee at Bayou Possum Fork, causing a dangerous cre- 
vasse. The ground had been taken off several days before. 
Most of the Louisiana levees withstood the flood. Parts of 
what states were overflowed ? What country is protected 
from the sea by dykes ? 

REFORMS IN CHINA. 

The emperor of China is showing much vigor as a re- 
former. He is inquiring into every department of his gov- 
ernment and is issuing orders for the removal of abuses. 
He recently published a decree requiring periodical returns 
relating to the strength of the army, in order to prevent 
officers from drawing pay for troops that do not exist. 
He has also abolished a large number of unnecessary gov- 
ernment places in the provinces, attacked the Pekin police 
for their negligence, and ordered the provinces to reform 
their police service. 





A GREAT BANKING SCHEME.—A scheme is on foot to 
establish a gigantic bank in Rome. Four German bankers 
will soon go there to take ‘steps in the matter. What did 
people do with their surplus money before banks existed ? 





THE PANAMA CANAL.—M. Monchicourt declared in 
Paris recently that he did not consider the completion of 
the Panama canal impossible. Tell about the work on this 
canal. 





A NoTED ITALIAN DEAD.—Signor Saffi, who with Maz- 
zini and Armellini took part in the revolution of 1848, is 
dead. Tell about that revolution. 





PASSPORTS.—The compulsory passport regulations in 
Alsace-Lorraine will shortly be abolished. Why are pass- 
ports issued ? To what country does this province belong? 
How was it obiained ? 





A PATENT BILL.—Congress is considering a bill provid- 
ing that inventors who have patented their devices abroad 
shall have a right to protection for the full seventeen years 
just as if the only issue of letters had been made in this, 
country. Whatisa patent? How is it obtained ? 

ROME BANKRUPT.—An inquiry into the affairs of Rome 
show that the city is bankrupt. The government declined 
to further assist in preventing a crash. How are cities 
usually governed ? Who make laws for a city ? 


ERUPTION OF STROMBOLI.—The American squadron is 
anchored at Corfu. On the way thither immense tongues 
of flame issuing from the volcano Stromboli were visible, 
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and at 2 A. M. the mountain bore abeam, distant about two 
miles. The great dark cone rising from the water and 
streaked with molten streams seemed to be unusually ac- 
tive. Where are the Ionian islands? What classic hero’s 
story is connected with one of them ? 

REFORMS IN BRAZIL.—The government has proclaimed 
liberty of the press, liberty of association and of public 
meeting, and a modification of the judicial and criminal 
organization. What governments do not allow these 
rights ? 

PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS.—The congress devoted the 
closing days to considering a treaty providing that all dis- 
putes between North, South, and Central American 
nations be referred to arbitration. The preamble declares 
that “ war is a cruel, unnecessary, und ineffective ’’ meth- 
od of settling troubles between nations. In what case, if 
any, is war justifiable ? 





GERMAN CLAIMS IN AFRICA.—Stanley arrived in Europe. 
Speaking of Emin Pasha, Mr. Stanley suid he did not be- 
lieve he would attempt to reconquer the equatorial pro- 
vince. He was astonished at the pretensions of the Ger- 
mans. The Aruwimi forest, which belongs to the Congo 
Free State, he said, was enormously richer in everything, 
especially in rubber trees, than the Amazon forests. This 
section of Africa, hé declared, would be the rubber reser- 
voir of the world. 





A NEw OCEAN RAcER.—The new White Star steamship 
Majestic, arrived at New York recently having broken the 
record (for a first trip) by crossing the ocean in six days, 
ten hours, and thirty minutes. 

EXPERIMENTS IN HYPNOTISM.—A girl was hypnotized in 
Berlin and her tonsils removed by an absolutely painless 
operation. While in that state she obeyed the slightest 
suggestions of the hypnotizer. Another patient was hyp- 
notized by a letter, in the absence of the operator, written 
to a surgeon named Turner, and worded thus: ‘Go to 
sleep by order of Dr. Bramwell. Obey Mr. Turner’s com- 
mands.”’ Dr. Bramwell also hypnotized another patient 
bya note sent by the hands of his daughter, and still an- 
other by a message sent by telegraph. These statements 
are vouched for by the London Lancet. What is hypnot- 
ism ? 


ANTI-CARLIST Riot.—The arrival of the Carlist leader, 
Marquis Cerralbo, at Valencia was made the occasion of 
an anti-Carlist demonstration. Thousands of anti-Carlists 
followed the marquis to his hotel, smashed the windows, 
and set fire to the building. ‘hey alsoset fire to the build- 
ing occupied by the Carlist club, and tried to burn a 
church. (The Carlist party is composed of those who favor 
the pretensions of Don Carlos to the Spanish throne.) 
Who is now king of Spain ° 

SMOKELEss PowWDER.—The Hungarian war minister has 
asked a credit of 4,000,000 florins to carry on experi- 
ments looking to the invention of smokeless powder. 
What effect would this invention have on the conduct of 
battles. 

FLOODS IN AUSTRALIA.—Great damage was done by 
floods in Queensland and New South Wales. A great part 
of Brisbane was under water. Many people were drowned. 
For what is Brisbane noted ? 





EXPLORATION IN MEXIco.—A company of scientific men 
from Philadelphia explored the northern part of Yucatan, 
including the first mountain range. Contrary to general 
belief the land is not of coral origin. The volcanic moun- 
tain Orizaba was ascended. Barometric measurements 
made at different intervals show that the height of the 
volcano is 15,200 feet, or about 2,500 feet, less than was gen- 
erally supposed. How are coral reefs formed ? 





GOLD IN THE GRAND CANON.—An exploring party has 
just discovered specimens of all the well-known precious 
metals and minerals, as well as coal, marble, etc.,in the 
grand canon of the Colorado river. Four hundred miles of 
the canon show these precious minerals. In what form 
are gold and silver found ? 

FALL OF A METEOR.—A meteor recently fell at Migheni, 
in Russia, which contained about five per cent. of a cnm- 
bustible resinous substance. What do you know about 
meteors ? 





THE SIBERIAN RAILROAD.—The Russian government 
will begin next spring to build its 4,500-mile railroad across 
Siberia. 


DISTRESS IN MILAN.—The laboring population in and 
around Milan is in still greater distress than it was last 
year. Thousands of laborers, out of work, march through 
the streets of Milan, accompanied by their wives and chil- 
dren, and clamoring for bread. 

Works oF ART.—President Harrison sent a message to 
Congress recommending that works of art be placed on the 
free list, What good reasons are there for such action ? 





(CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until ne xt week. 











IMPROVING THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS: 


I am quoted in THE JoURNAL of March 29 as saying that | 
the North Carolina farmers’ alliances are calling for the | 
abolishment of the public school system of the state. The | 
inference will be that they are opposed to public educa | 
tion. This is not the case; they are must earnest in its | 
behalf. The true state of the case is that they are dis-| 
gusted with the kind of thing they now have; they are | 
enemies of the old order of public schools; they want a new 
order of public schools. One Georgia alliance says: “‘ We 
need a remodeling of the free school system, or a total 
wiping out of it. Sixty-five days’ instruction in twelve 
months brings no satisfaction to the child or parent.’’ 

The Georgia State Alliance platform requires candidates 
to pledge themselves “to a revision of the public school 
system, thereby giving more extended facilities for 
common education.” 

Athens, Ga. E. C. BRANSON. 


(This is the way all readers of the quotation referred to under- 
stand the situation. There isa growing number of people in the 
South that want good public schools; they are beginning to 
demand it. We admire those farmers. As they say, such schools 
as they now have only attract the poorest kinds of teachers.) 


CAUSE OF ILLITERACY AND INSANITY, 
In TRE JOURNAL of March 29 we said that “ It is stated that in | 
the Northern states east ot Ohio illiteracy is 5.3 criminal, and in- | 
sane 1 in 227; also “ according to this there is less likelihood of | 
crime and insanity in the illiterate states thanin New England 
and New York.” A thoughttul reader writes : | 
The inferences that might be drawn from these fig- 
ures have been materially modificd by suggestions from | 
different quarters. One is that the territory covered by | 
the New England states, with New York, New Jersey, and | 
Pennsylvania, is less than 6 per cent. of the land surface of 
the United States, while the census of 1880 showed 29 per 
cent. of the population of the United States to be resident | 
therein. There are in this 6 per cent. a number of centers 
of 10,000 population or over, with an aggregate population | 
of more than 6,000,000, equal to the number of like centers 
in the remaining 94 per cent. of country with a total popu- 
lation of less than 5,000,000. ‘Ihe density of population wi!l 
explain to an extent the greater ratio of crime and insanity 
in these North-eastern states. But figures will not explain 
away the fact that much of our crime is among the edu- 
cated. Ignorance is called the mother of all crime. The 
theory is that by removing ignorance crime will not exist. 
The theory does not seem to work in practice. The ignor- 
ance of language, science, numbers, etc., has been 
driven from the field The war against the ignorance of 
the duties of man to man bas not been waged ex parte | 
with the other. 
This state of affaiis probably does not antedate the Civil 
war. Before that period, the religious and educational in- | 
terests of the communities were more intimately blended 
than now. Aschurch and school have gone farther apurt, 
the church has proved inadequate to impart ethical train. 
ing, for want of time. This has been undertaken by the 
school. It has been demanded that the teachers be of good 
moral character; it has never been thought of sufficient 
importance to require them to be able to give ethical cul- 
ture. The remedy is with our iustitutions for the training 
of teachers. The scientific training of teachers to enable 
them to properly develup the moral side of their charges 
cannot be insisted upon too urgently, despite that 36 of 
your commissioners think that moral training is not neces- 
sary in the schools. Then the charge,even now unde- 
served, that our schools are Godless, will have no shadow 
of a ground to stand upon. There is no body of persons on 
the globe more moral than the teaching corps of the United 
States public sehools. When it has been systematical- 
ly directed to systematically, instructing in morals the 
children entrusted to it, then it will place our schools on 
the right road to the conservation of truth amd the repub- 
lic. 
Holyoke, Mass. 








M. M. S. MORIARTY. 


THE EARTH'S DIAMETERS. 

Does the Mississippi river ruu up hill? 

McConnelistown, Pa. 

Yes, and no. A line drawn from the equator to the 
earth’s center is about thirteen miles longer than one 
drawn from the pole to the center; that is, the equatorial 
axis of the earth is about twenty-six miles longer than the 
polar axis. The distance from the north pole to the equa- 
tor is about 6,200 miles, and the distance from Cass lake, 
the most northerly point of the Mississippi, to the gulf of 
Mexico, is avout 1,250;miles as the crow flies. Roughly 
stated, therefore, the mouth of the Mississippi river is 
about 2.8 miles (minus 1,350 feet, the altitude of Cass 
lake) farther from the center of the earth than Cass 
lake. But the only inequilibrium of the water of the river 
is that which is caused by altitude above the sea-level ; for 
the same factors that "have caused'the solid mass of the 


G. M. 


| which was a Germanic tongue. 


of any liquid resting on its surface to conform to the same 
lines of curvature. J. W. REDWAY. 


WRITING AND HISTORY. 


1. How would you make writing interesting in a country school, 
with pupils from 10 to 15 vears of age ? 

2. Can you recommend some American history stories, for a 
class to use as g reader, the pupils being yet too young to take 
history as a study ? J. P. 

1. It can be made the most interesting of all. See April 
INSTITUTE. First, give all the pupils exercises on paper, 
counting 1,2; 1, 2, ete., making n’s; then a’s. Second, 
turn to analyzing words, as bun ; put it on the board. 

2. There are several such: “Stories of American History,” 
price, postpaid, 55 cents; “The Story of Our Country,” 
price 88 cents. For sale by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


A GOOD DEVICE. 

In my work, seventh-year grade, I find that an occa- 
sional discussion adds variety to the exercises. Children 
should be encouraged to read up on a subject, or to talk 
with well-informed people. At first they may be permitted 
to write their arguments, and after a while to express 
theni off-hand. The main difficulty will doubtless be the 
selection of suitable subjects. Here are a few that will 
interest children : 

1, Which is more useful, the foot or the hand ? 

2. Which metal is more useful, gold or iron ’ 

3. Which animal is more useful, the horse or the cow ? 

4. Which is more useful, railroads or rivers ? 

5. Which is more valuable, wood or coal ’ 

6. Which season affords better sports, 
summer ? 

7. Which is more useful, salt or sugar ’ 

& Which sense is more precious, sight or hearing ’ 

9. Which is the more cunning animal, the fox or the 
beaver ? 

10. Which is the wiser insect, the ant or the bee ! 

Oxford, O. L. E. GRENNAN. 


winter or 


Ovr MoruerR Tonaue.—In studying the English, what other 
languages will I find most serviceable? From which language 
has the English language drawn must / A. H. M. 

The mother language of English is the Anglo-Saxon, 
According to Prof. Had 
ley, about half of the English language comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and about half from the Latin and the * 
French. 

Stave STaTEs.—Were there any slave states at the beginning 
of the Revolution 7? J. M. H. 

Why, certainly ; slavery was allowed. in all the thirteen 
states in 1776. The Massachusetts constitution of 1780 pro_ 
vided for the abolition of slavery in that state, and in 1790 
that was the only state in which there were no slaves. It 
disappeared from all the states north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line by the year 1820. 


ABOUT THE KINDERGARTEN.—1. Please inform me if there is 
any school in New York where the kindergarten system is taught 
free of charge. 2. It there are no free schools, please tell me 
where instruction can be obtained. A. H. H. 


1. We know of none. 

®. There are several schools. The best ones are Prof. and 
Mrs Kraus’ kindergarten, 215 W. 55th. St., the College for 
Training of Teachers, No. 9. University Place, and the 
Workingmen’s School at 109 W. 54th. St. 





WHO ARE THE AuTHORS?—1. Give the full names of the au 
thors of the tollowing books: (a) Tom Sawyer. (b) John Ward, 
Preacher. (c) The Outcasts of Poker Flat. «d) The Starin the 
Valley. 2. From what poem is the following selection taken: 
“ Tis distance lends enchantment to the view'’’ D. 1 


1. (a) Mark Twain, (b) Mrs. Margaret Deland, (c) Fran- 
cis Bret Harte, (d) we do not know. 
2. “Pleasures of Hope,” by Thomas Campbell. 


Past TENSES.—Please give definitions of past tense and past 
perfect ten-e that will distinguish and not overlap each other. 

Amenia, N. Y. A. B. 

Not so easy. “I loved.” “I have loved.” Here are the 
examples to be detined. (1) In meaning and (2) in form. 
The former indicates action anywhere or indefinitely in 
the past ; the latter locates the action somewhat as near 
the present. 


SHALL AND WILL.—Please give some short rule as to “ shall and 
il.” J. W. M. 


The Writer gives these four liner : 
“In the first person, simply, shall foretells ; 
In will a threat or else a promise dwells ; 
Shall in the second or the third doth threat, 
Will simply then foretells the future feat." 





STARS aND CAPITALS.—1. How many stars are there in the 
American flag? 2. What towns have been selected as capitals of 
the new states? A. C. J. 

1. In the army and naval flags there are 42 stars ; in the 
merchant flags there are 38. This difference is due to the 
fact that the merchant flag is defined and described by act 
of Congress which was unchanged by the act admitting 
the states. 2. Olympia is capital of Washington, Helena 
of Montana, Pierre of South Dakota, and Bismarck of 





earth to assume a geoid form, would also cause the surface 


North Dakota, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY ART AND INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. * 








A paper on ‘‘ What can be done to develop the child’s 
esthetic taste ?’’ was read by Henry T. Bailey, state director 
of industrial art education. He said: “The success of our 
country in the future will largely depend on refined char- 
acter. We cannot improve our taste by reading essays on 
it, any more than we can improve our digestions by the 
study of cook-books. Taste is the flower of experience 
The first thing necessary to develop esthetic taste in chil 
dren is to teach cleanliness, Insist on cleanliness of per- 
son, language, and surroundings; without these the best 
intellectual work cannot be done. Develop taste by the 
proper decoration of the school-room. Wipe out ugly mot- 
toes on the blackboard, throw away last year’s bouquets 
of flowers tied with faded ribbon, make a burnt offering of 
the dilapidated maps, fly-specked advertising cards, and 
all such trash. Sabstitute fresh flowers, an engraving or 
two, and such other things as will contribute to the actual 
adornment. Teach good manners. No boy is ever dis 
pleased to be mistaken for a gentleman, or a girl for a 
lady. Cultivate a taste for good music. Cultivate also a 

_taste for good literature, the recitation of ‘ Memory 
Gems,’’ which will lift the spirit out of itself and into the 
presence of the Creator. Furthermore cultivate the taste 
by the teaching of color and object drawing from models 
vegetables, cups, saucers, etc. Through this instruction 
they will acquire a habit of close observation and may find 
outdoor sketching a pleasure. Develop taste by the culti- 
vation of design. The child must feel that he has hberty, 
but that this liberty is bounded by the laws of decorative 
art. Encourage the pupils in each grade to make a collec- 
tion of designs, which can be classified, and let the chil- 
dren copy the best of them, using any mechanical appli- 
ances which are helpful. Why have we not made a better 
use of natural objects, apple blossoms, etc., in all this 
teaching? We have resources 1n this direction in the pod 
of a bean, a bit of fern, the sky re-frescoed by a divine ar- 
tist, the seashore, the glories of the stars. Even the weed 
by the roadside has in it some element of beauty.” 

Miss Sarah M. Burt read a paper on “ Color in the kin- 

* dergarten,” written by Mrs. A. J. Waters, of the Christian 
ixdustrial and technical school. It was illustrated bya 
fine display of mounted color work suspended above the 
platform. 

She said: ‘‘Itis the effort of the kindergarten in its own 
sphere to do the right thing in the right way, at the right 
time. Infancy lies close to the realm of the beautiful. In 
the child’s kindergarten work he learns accuracy, learns 
about tints, shades, hues; but a thread runs through the 
whole, there is a unity in all.”’ 

A paper on ** Color as a means of expression ’’ was read 
by Miss M. G. Fenn, of the New Britain normal school. 
She said that “‘ drawing is the language of the mind; color, 
the language of the heart. Unless teachers feel the neces- 
sity of educating in the line of color our work cannot be 
helpful. But how can we doour work so asto always tend 
to heart development ? When we have mastered the sub- 
ject and secure development in light, form, and color to- 
gether, then we may hope for results.’”’ Miss Fenn showed 
a variety of flat washes brought from the New Britain kin- 
dergarten. Considerable is done there, by way of develop- 
ing shades and tints, and also in taking the children out of 
doors and encouraging them to cultivate observations. 
The washes included many objects in nature and things 
jn common use. 

A paper on “Color in the public schools’? was read by 
Miss Jeannie C. McKechnie of the East Union street school 
in Springfield. She said that “it is too late to discuss the 
advisibility of teaching color in the public schools, the 
only question being how it can be done in the best way.’, 
She then outlined her own method of using water-colors, 
giving a variety of technical directions for school-room 
work. The tendency is to undertake to get good results 
with brushes that are too fine, when a nicety of touch and 
effective handling can be secured just as well with coarser 
lines. 

A paper on “The use of colored papers in the public 
schools,’”’ by Mrs. Hannah J. Carter, drawing instructor in 
the New York college for the training of teachers was 
read, She said there was a strong love of color in the 
child. Progressive teachers have to contend with many 
difficulties in obtaining colored papers from the dealers. 
These papers are too apt to be ugly and inharmonious, and 
would better be thrown away than to be used. To com- 
bine the strong standards of colors is like carrying on a 
continued conversation in loud and vigorous tones instead 
of modulating the tones of the voice. The combination of 
the subdued colors, the tirts and shades is needed.” She 
showed a variety of work with colored papers sent on from 
Chicago by Miss Josephine C. Locke. 

Mr. John 8. Clarke, of Boston, dwelt on the difference 
between the imitation and interpretation of nature, show- 
ing how the first should be shunned, and the second fos- 

* This association met at the high schoo] in oe Mass., 
on Saturday, March 22, °90, 





tered. “ There is a great-need of pressing all these move- 
ments to some conclusion so that we may stand on more 
intelligent ground.” A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education, said there was a need of agreement on a few 
essential things, so that school boards shall know what 
they ought to do in supplying material. 

A paper on “ Novel developments in inventive geometry 
as a part of manual training,” by Henry O’Neil, principal 
of the Vandewater street grammar school, New York City, 
was very interesting. He showed the methods by which 
the boys in his school, who come from the Five Points 
district, and are of every nationality, are first taught the 
principles of geometry on the blackboard, and then work 
out in paper folding at their homes the development of 
surfaces, and invent geometrical designs of their own as a 
prelude to their wood-work at the benches. He made an 
exhibit of the forms which the boys delight in. 





IN HONOR OF PROFESSOR BARROWS. 





On the afternoon of April 3 very interesting exercises 
were held at the Brown school, Hartford, Ct., to cele- 
brate the completion of Professor Barrows’ forty years 
of service. In 1850, he began to teach in what was 
known as the Old Center echool-house. His teaching was 
so popular that the building soon became too small, and 
although it was enlarged, the accommodations were 
insufficient until the present building was completed in 
1868. 

The school has increased until the number of lady 
teachers in the building, and in the kindergarten adjoin- 
ing, is twenty-nine, an increase of twenty over 1850. 

On the afternoon of the anniversary day, the school- 
hall was crowded with the friends of the institution 
who had come to witness the exercises. The familiar 
form of the beloved principal was seen on the platform. 
Grouped on either side were members of the school com- 
mittee and the teachers. On an easel at one side was a 
large picture of Professor Barrows concealed from view 
by drapery. 

First on the program was an exercise in gymnastics, 
by the pupils of rooms Nos. 19 and 20. This consisted of 
an exhibition drill in free-hand with dumb-bells. About 
sixty scholars took part, and they presented a pretty 
and interesting sight, each movement in perfect time to 
the music, and full of natural grace. The school orches- 
tra of three violins and four hands on the piano, fur- 


nished the music. The different movements were loudly |. 


applauded. This exereise lasted twenty minutes. 

Next came the singing in chorus conducted by the 
instructor of music in the Hartford public schools, Mr. 
Irving Emerson. The pupils of rooms Nos, 19, 20, 21, 
and 22, took part in the singing, making a chorus of 
nearly one hundred voices. They sang well, with accu- 
racy of rendering,and with considerable success in shad- 
ing and expression. 

The history exercise which came next was entirely 
unique, and in some respects the most interesting of the 
afternoon—certainly the most interesting in which the 
pupils took part. It consisted in a series of short 
speeches by sixteen pupils from room No. 21, Miss Clark, 
teacher, and nineteen pupils of Miss Shipman’s room, 
No. 22. These formed, in continuous story, the history 
of Hartford from the time of the Old Center school to 
the present day. The pupils, both boys and girls, to whom 
the history was entrusted, spoke in clear voices that 
could be heard in every part of the large hall. ° 

After these exercises, a portrait of Professor Barrows 
was presented to the district by his associates and co- 
workers of the past forty years. Mr. M. F. Dooley, 
ex-United States bank examiner, and formerly a pupil 
of Professor Barrows, made a pleasing presentation 
speech. 

Then came‘a succession of surprises to Professor Bar- 
rows in the shape of beautiful gifts from the teachers 
and the scholars, and a memento of the occasion sent 
by a former pupil. 

At the conclusion of the exercises the visitors wandered 
through the rooms admiring the drawings and other 
work of the pupils. 





Mr. JOHN MORLEY, who has advocated free schools 
for many years at Stepney, England, stated the case 
they are debating there, very clearly, by saying that the 
state had decided to pay to make public education free. 
The church schools receive three-fourths of the money 
expended by the state. But was it not intolera- 
ble that a school should be three-fourths supported by 
the state, and yet not under the control of the state ? 

The battle in England is upon the same ground that 
was fought over here. The schools must be supervised 





by the state, even if the catechisms are laid aside, 


THE answer to the question, ‘‘ How long is the schoo) 
month when not specified in the contract?” given March 
8, has been questioned. We said “the working month 
is 26 days or from one date to the same in the next 
month ”—less the Sundays, of course. The teachers’ 
month would be less the Saturdays—in general 22 days-— 
for a month of four weeks, 20 days. Several states have 
laws on this point. In Illinois the law says: ‘ The 
school month shall be the same as the calendar month.” 
Now acalendar month is a month as it appears in the 
almanac. If, then, school begins on the first day of 
September, the month will end on the last day of Sep- 
tember. If a school month begins on the tenth of Octo_ 
ber it will end on the ninth of November. 





It is not very pleasant, to say the least, to have it told 
abroad that the state of Alabama maintains a public 
school system by appropriating $1.00 per annum to each 
pupil, and by paying the teachers $22.50 per month, and 
runs “‘ these schools only 70} days in a year.” Such Dr. 
J. G. Fitch reports, as well as many other things that 
possibly are overlooked here. 





THE Southern Educational Association, about which 
so much has been said, is to be organized at Morehead 
City, July 1. A number of teachers from the Southern 
states have promised to be present, and the results are 
expected to be such as will delight every person who 
loves the cause of progressive education in the South. 
The program includes a list of practical topics for dis- 
cussion, that are most timely and of the greatest import- 
ance. The time for the meeting has been fixed so that 
teachers may attend the entire session, and then reach 
St. Paul in time for the National Association, if they 
desire to attend that meeting. The Atlantic hotel has 
made a special rate of only $1.25 per day. Under proper 
conditions, we see reasons why this new organization 
may prove of use in advancing the work of educating all 
classes in the South, and we wish it success propor- 
tioned to its acceptance of those conditions. 





THE subject of permanency in teaching has been much 
discussed in this journal, and we know of no teacher 
who exemplifies it better than Prof. E. O. Hovey, prin- 
cipal of the Newark high school, where he has been for 
the past nineteen years. 

The Newark high school has a remarkable standing 

its graduates are received without examination in any 
college that admits on certificate. Mr. Hovey found 
239 pupils in the school when he went there ; this year 
he has enrolled 925. He set an example of punctuality 
that is as admirable as remarkable, having never been 
tardy during all these nineteen years! And it would 
seem that teaching is not so unhealthy a business as 
it is sometimes pictured ; he has been absent for sickness 
but six days. In 1877 he was elected president of the 
New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, and in 1880, 
president of the New York Alumni Association of Madi- 
son University. Prof. Hovey isa firm believer in pro- 
gress in the teachers’ profession ; the new education may 
reckon upon him as a consistent adherent. 





The friends of Professor Wm. M. Giffin will be glad 
to learn that he has been elected principal of the Cook 
County Normal School. In addition to his duties at the 
normal, Prof. Giffin proposes to make institute work a 
specialty. He has just finished a successful week in 
Wisconsin, and expects to spend a portion of July 
conducting institutes in Nebraska. His little book on 
“Civics for Young Americans” has recently been 
revised. 





“‘Tren weeks of institute work each fall and the same 
each spring, twenty weeks of mid-winter work in book- 
keeping, penmanship, and history, in the normal schoo! 
—this has been the pleasing succession of work for the 
past five years,” is the record of Prof. C. W. G. Hyde, 
of the St. Cloud normal school. In connection with his 
institute work Prof. Hyde gives a series of talks on 
‘* Applied Psychology.” 


THE Southern Indiana Teachers’ Association was held 
at Aurora, Some interesting papers were read by Supt. 
Stultz, of Jeffersonville, and Profs. Monroe and Vay- 
hinger, of Mooreshill College. Mrs. Emma McRae dis- 
cussed ‘‘ The Backward Boy” in a very interesting way 
indeed. The convention is reported as a great success. 
Prof. F. D. Churchill was elected president. His labors 
to make the convention successful seem to have been 
recognized. 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER, in Harper’s Bazar, says that 


in her judgment it is a good thing for a little gir] and 
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a little boy to go to the same school; that wherever 
the experiment has been fairly tried, the results 
show that it has been to the advantage of both girls and 
boys. She adds: “‘ Believe me, the Creator, who shows 
wisdom in the smallest atom that lives, did not blunder 
when he put boys and girls together into the arms of 
one mother to come up under one roof.” 





A COMMITTEE has just been appointed in Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., to investigate and report upon the advis- 
ability of introducing manual and industrial training in 
the schools of the town. Since Supt. E. N. Jones began 
his work there, the old marking system and promotion 
by examinations have been abandoned; the course of 
study has been revised and extended ; form study, clay- 
modeling, paper cutting and folding, etc., have been 
introduced ; the free text-book system adopted ; a new 
grammar school building, that is a model of comfort 
and convenience erected, and another will be erected 
during the coming year. For these advances credit 
should be given to an enlightened school-board as well 
as to Supt. Jones. We have no doubt such a body will 
see the desirability of manual training. Saratoga 1s 
preparing for the summer meetings of the American 
Institute and the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, ani 
expects to rival St. Paul during July. 





HERE is an incident that shows how people act, practi- 
cally, pertaining to instruction in religion in the school. 

In a town of about 5,000 inhabitants there was a pri- 
vate school kept by a Presbyterian. This excellent man 
opened his school by requiring each pupil to read one 
or more verses in the Bible. Then he offered a prayer ; 
then one or more hymns were sung. The Presbyterian 
minister in that town sent his son to the public school 
and gave hi; reason therefor to an inquirer, as follows : 
“I send Benny to the public school because they are 
thorough and strict there. Brother is a very 
good man, and he exerts an excellent influence on his 
pupils ; but I make it my business to see to the religious 
education of my children myself. What I want is that 
they be thoroughly instructed in what I cannot attend 
to.” 

Now that, we apprehend, is the way ninety-nine hun- 
dredths feel in this matter—in this we include all sects— 
there probably will be more exceptions among the Cath- 
olics than in any sect. 


THE story cf the childhood of Jane Baillie Welsh, who 
afterwards married Thomas Carlyle, is a very interesting 
one, as told by Mrs. Oliphant. She was an only child, 
and her father, disappointed that she was not a boy, de- 
termined to educate her like a boy. She was ready to 
co-operate : 

“To be educated like a boy became the object of her entire 
thought. She resolved to take the first step in this awful but fus- 
cinating course on her own responsibility. Having already 
divined that Latin was the first grand point of distinction, she 
made up her mind to settle the matter by learning Latin. A copy 
of the “ Rudiments” was quickly found, and the mighty work 
undertaken. But the little scholar, with a dramatic instinct, did 
not pour forth her first lesson as soon as it was acquired, or rashly 
betray her secret. She waited the fitting place and moment. It 
was evening, when dinner had softened out the asperities of the 
day ; the doctor sat in luxurious leisure in his dressing gown and 
slippers, sipping his coffee, and all the cheerful accessories of . the 
fireside picture were complete. The little heroine had arranged 
herself under the table, under the crimson folds of the cover, 
which concealed her smal) person. All was still; the moment had 
arrived. “Penna, penne, pennam!” burst forth the little voice in 
breathless steadiness. Ihe result may be imagined; the doctor 
smothered his child with kisses, and even the mother herself had 
not a word to say ; the victory was complete.” 


In the Sunday-School Times we find an interesting 
article on ‘‘ Working Girls’ Societies,” by Miss Grace H. 
Dodge. The object of the societies is to furnish pleasant 
rooms where girls can spend their evenings, to organize 
classes for mutual improvement, to collect a library, and 
to co-operate for the benefit of the members. We 
remember reading the account of a teacher in Philadel- 
phia who formed a society for working girls, none of 
whom were her pupils. She took it up as an evening 
mission. Most of the work that is done in the societies 
is done by women teachers. This certainly shows that 
the tide of civilization is not to be hemmed in by the 
school-room. Every young person in the range of the 
teacher’s influence should receive attention, whether in 
the school-roonr or out. The scope of the teacher’s work 
includes all young people. 


THE Owatonna, Minn., Journal always has some 
interesting items about the schools in that town. It 
occurs to us to ask, why so many other towns make no 
notes as to the doings in the schools? We think it must 
be that-the superintendent of the-school of that town is 
a very live man. 








THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


A largely attended meeting was held last Saturday in 
the chapel of the University to discuss ways and means 
for increasing the influence and usefulness of this new 
school, which has been recently established. Vice- 


© | Theatre, April 11. 


Chancellor McCracken presided and explained the pur- | 


poses of the meeting and read letters from many per- 
sons who were invited to be present, but who were 
unable tocome. Supt. Barringer was the first speaker, 
and urged the immense importance of well-trained 
teachers and advised the University to put the school on 
a foundation as solid as the towers of Brooklyn Bridge. 
Principals Hess and O’Brien followed. Dr. E. H. Cook, 
of Rutgers College, then spoke. Very fortunately the 
venerable Dr. Barnard, of Hartford, was present, and 
when called on, gave many reminiscences of his 
early connection with education in the city of New 
York, the same year the university was founded. He 
was followed by the Hon. St. Clair McKelway and the 
Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. Both of these gentlemen 
endorsed the school in the most decided manner, Dr. 
Crosby, especially, declaring that ‘‘ it had come to stay ” 
and that it had his hearty support. It was decided to 
memorialize the council to appoint a committee,composed 
of both gentlemen and ladies, to supervise the work of 
the new school, and also solicit funds for its permanent 
endowment. The following were appointed: Prin. 
Edward R. Shaw, Yonkers ; Supt. Wm. N. Barringer, 
Newark ; Prin. Wm. C. Hess, New York; Prin. Thos. 
S. O’Brien, New York; Prin. H. P. O’Neil, New York ; 
Prin. W. T. Viymen, Brooklyn ; Prin. Wm. M. Jelliffe, 
Brooklyn ; Supt. A. B. Poland, Jersey City ; Prin. C. R. 
Abbott, Brooklyn ; Prin. Jno. Walsh, New York ; Ass’t 
Supt. Jno. H. Walsh, N. Y.; Prof. Emily I. Conant, 
Normal College, N. Y.; Prin. Sarah E. Buckbee, New 
York ; Prin. E. E. Kenyon, Brooklyn; Prin. Lyman B. 
Hannaford, Brooklyn: Supt. Henry H. Hutton, Pas- 
saic ; Prin. Theodore B. Hascall, Rutherford ; Prin. W. 
J. Slattery, Paterson; Miss May Mackintosh, Weehaw- 
ken. 

It is expected that the University will appoint an 
auxiliary board, composed of twelve women, living in 
New York and Brooklyn, who will assist the conncil in 
its graduate work, and especially aid in giving the 
school of pedagogy a permanent footing. 

This meeting is the first of its kind ever held in the 
city, and marks a step in advance, in the work of giving 
an opportunity for the best kind of higher instruction in 
the principles and practice of teaching. 

Next year the faculty will be enlarged by the addition 
of Supt. A. B. Poland, of Jersey City ; and Prin. E- R. 
Shaw, of Yonkers, as lecturers. The work will be more 
methodized than ever, and the effectiveness of the 
instruction of the school very much increased ; in fact, 
it will be placed on the same footing as the schools of 
medicine, law, and theology. 

A feature of this school from its very beginning has 
been the character of its students; they have not been 
boys and girls, but mature men and women, some of 
them advanced in life. Noschool on the continent, and 
perhaps no school in the world, has enrolled so many of 
mature age as this. In this respect it is phenomenal. 
We shall keep our readers informed, week by week, 
concerning the progress of this important work, but 
wish simply to say that if any teachers of mature years 
and experience desire to turn aside for a year, in order 
to study the higher departments in pedagogy, no better 
place can be found than in this new school. New York 
City isa first class university town, especially for mature 
students of pedagogy. 





Dr. Noau T. CLARKE, of Canandaigua, celebrated his 
seventy-third birthday on April 8. Although now 
retired from school-work, he keeps up his interest in 
pedagogy, and his activities in other fields. 


THE Educational Gazette has Lord Tennyson among 
its list of contributors, evidently, for it heads a poem by 
him with the remark, ‘ Received by cable for publica- 
tion in America.” We congratulate Brother Chapin on 
securing this eminent man ; hope he will write a poem 
appropriate to an educational paper next time—one on 
number, language, etc. 





It is said by the London Journal of Education that it 
is no part of an English inspector of schools to stimulate 


his teachers to think or read. They are set to examine. | ; 


In this, it is plain to be seen, they differ from our better 
American superintendenfs. 


Hood's Sarsapariila wins new vietories over disease and becomes 
more popular every day. Fe 





NEW YORK CITY. 





MusicaL METEMPSYCHOsIS.—Mr. S. G. Pratt, the 
pianist and composer, gave his very original and pleas- 
ing entertainment with the above name, at Palmer's 
It comprises a discourse upon art, 
history, and music, based upon a melody whose course 
Mr. Pratt traces through the centuries. The illustra- 
tions from the stereopticon are well-chosen and artistic ; 
the piano selections (which also serve as illustrations) 
are the compositions of Mr. Pratt, and are beautiful in 
form and conception. The entertainment is appropri- 
ate for schools and colleges. 

THE turmoil that has existed in the Ninth ward of this 
city has come to an end by the resignation of Trustee 
Tinsdale. Principal Southerland and an assistant were 
charged by Mr. Tinsdale with misconduct. When the 
matter came before the board of education it was thor- 
oughly investigated, and, as every one believed who had 
any knowledge of Mr. Southerland’s splendid reputa- 
tion, he and Miss Lewis were completely exonerated. 
The board of education of this city is composed of men 
of very level heads; they saw, asall who have watched 
the struggle in the ninth ward for the past two years 
saw, that the cause was Mr. Timsdale. Now ull will go 
smooth again. 





-- 


FOREIGN NOTES. 

In England, out of 12,000 certificated masters in elemen- 
tary schools last year, 9,000 received more than $500 a year, 
1,500 between $1,000 and $2,000. Many have residences pro- 
vided. Of 16,000 certificated ladies, 4,000 received #500. 
Still there are many receiving very small sums: 28,000 
receive less than $500 a year; 18,000 less than $875 a year: 
and 13,000 about $250 a year. 

A Goon deal of attention has been given in England to 
the teaching of domestic economy in the schools. We find 
in the School Guardian an interesting paper by Miss Ped 
dington, read before an association of teachers. She 
speaks of the subject of the ventilation of houses, and the 
need of teaching girls how to doit. Also of how to take 
care of the sick, the judicious expenditure of money, the 
saving of money, needle work, habits of tidiness, order, and 
industry ; it is plain that all of these are to receive increas 
ing attention in England. 





THE Roman Catholics in Austria have applied to the 
minister of public instruction to demand the establish 
ment of purely Catholic schools, so that Catholic children 


shall not be “contaminated ”’ by intercourse with children 
of other professions. All teachers of Catholic schools must 


belong to the Catholic faith ; the schools must be under 
the control and supervision of the Catholic church. This 
demand does not seem to have met with any favor. 


The rictest school in Berlin 1s the Joachimthal gymna 
sium. It owns numerous farms and paying establish 
ments, with an aggregate of 20,000 acres of arable land. 
Besides these, it collects and uses the rents of seventeen 
villages. 

In Dantzic the owner of a glass factory was recently 
fined 300 marks because he had permitted children to work 
in his establishment after school hours, and even during 
the night. The teacher had found the children unable to 
attend to their school duties. 

In Rendsburg a young man of seventeen and a half years 
was recently brought to school by the truant officer. He 
could not read nor write, and had never attended school. 

In Frankfort-on-the-Main the school authorities have 
prohibited public school teachers from giving more than 
six private lessons per week, unless with special permis- 
sion. 

It is reported that the army recruits in Austria, who are 
classed among those who can read and write, are fre- 
quently only able to scribble their names. Officers say 
that it is astonishing to notice how few of the soldiers 
entering the ranks can be employed as secretaries. 





-e- 


THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL 
having many direct calls for teachers. It makes this 
offer to Normal and College graduates. Cut this notice 
out and send (with large photograph), a good letter about 
yourself and copies of testimonials and $2.00; you 
will be registered for one year, and receive 100 small 
photographs free. Cut this out. 


BUREAU is 


2 —— 


No WONDER IT 18 PoPpULAR.—The @ ntments of the famous 
New York and Vestibule Limited, via the New York 
Yentral & yp ye River Railroad, ursespond in elegance and 
luxury with those of a first-class family 

The convenience of arriving at Station, largest 
and finest station in America, and the only one in the 
city of ge. LY is another enjoyed exclusively by 
patrons of the New York Central. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AN AID To GREEK AT SIGHT. By E. C. Ferguson, Ph.D. 

—— 854 pp. $1.50. Chicago: John C. Buckbee & 

0. 

In the progress of the study of Greek, we are tending 
more toward realities and less toward theories. This 
means that we are getting away from the study of 
grammars, and more and more getting into the spirit of 
language. This book contains the cream of the lexicon, 
and will greatly aid students in acyuiring a vocabulary 
as speedily as possible, by showing them what words 
and what meanings are the most important, and placing 
these important words together, so that the student can 
put his hand over the meaning and run down the col- 
umn, and in this way concentrate his mind upon these 
words, and test his knowledge of their significance. Of 
course the book cannot take the place of the lexicon— 
no book can, but it will be a very great help to those 
who desire to know the meanings of important words 
used by the best Greek authors. We are coming to a 
time when a young man who cannot read ordinary 
Latin at sight will not be graduated from a decent col- 
lege. It is a disgrace to the ordinary professor of Latin 
and Greek that his students are not able to read with 
fluency the best Known authors. Far more could be 
done than is done if right methods had been pursued in 
the class-room during the past generations. The new 
education is showing that Greek and Latin can be 
taught sensibly and reasonably and not without sense 
and without reason. We commend this book as a great 
aid to those teachers who desire to introduce common 
sense methods in teaching the ancient languages. It 
will be warmly received by those who bring life and 
reality into their class-rooms, and are not willing to 
drone through Homer and Cicero without getting the 
spirit of either of these classic authors. This 
is a decided move in the right direction. 


EXERCISES FOR ARBOR Day. By Annie I. Willis. Paper 
64 pp. 25 cents. Boston and Chicago : New England 
Publishing Co. 

These exercises are made by a young lady who, for 
some time, was an assistant in this office, and while here 
showed special talent in the work of preparing outlines 
for school exercises. She introduces her little book by a 
brief history of the Arbor Day movement, and -then 
gives many suggestions in reference to the celebration 
of this national day. Among the topics included we 
find: Notes, Suggestions, List of Arbor Days, Names of 
Celebrated Trees, The Best Trees and Vines to be 
Planted where Nothing else will Grow, Scriptural Selec- 
tions. and Hints Concerning Essays. These are all in 
addition to the regular outlines that may be used in any 
school with great profit. 





LUTHER ON EpUCcATION. Translated by F. V. N. Pair- 
ter, A.M. 12mo. Cloth, 282 pp. $1.50. Philadel- 
phia : Lutheran Publication Society. 


Luther’s opinions concerning education have always 
been referred to with great respect, for he was a man of 
uncommon strength of mind. Whatever differences of 
opinion there may be in reference to the wisdom of his 
religions course, there can be no difference concerning 
the wisdom of his educational influence. He was a 
strong and uncompromising advocate of popular educa- 
tion and demanded that the secular government should 
assist the church in teaching the truths of the Bible, as 
well as the non-religious elements of education. Of 
course much credit must be given to Melanchthon, who 
ag the Saxouy school plan, which was revised by 

uther in 1538 and extensively adopted. This was a 
long step in educational reform, for in it the current 
abuses cf the schools in study and discipline were 
pointed out. For example, German and Hebrew were 
omitted, and the children were taught only Latin, and 
the pupils were relieved of the burden of many books, 
and the distracting effect of the old multiplication of 
studies, and were divided into definite classes. It is a 
remarkable fact that in this scheme the mother tongue 
was neglected. And this was not peculiar to Germaniy, 
for the mother tongue continued to be neglected many 
years after Luther died. The establishment by Luther 
in 1525, under the commission of the Duke of Mansfield, 
of two classes, in his native town Eisleben, one for 
primary and the other for secondary instruction, marked 
a decided era in the history of educaticnal progress. In 
this work Luther was assisted, not only by Melanchthon, 
but also by Erasmus, Zwingle, and Calvin. The names 
of these men must always stand as prominent origina- 
ters of thoucht, not only in Germanv, but through the 
influence of German ideals, in all the civilized nations 
of the world. Prof. Painter has done his work well; we 
heartily commend it to all our readers. In fact, we can- 
not see how any student of educational progress can 
well neglect a thorough study of it. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. For Supplementary and 
Review Work, By E. A. Lyman, A.B. Paper, 25 
cents. Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. 


These exercises in geometry are published in the same 
general style as Number Lessons, and Algebra Lessons, 
by the same firm. The book has 196 questions and prob- 
lems for original demonstration, and is prepared on the 
supposition that most teachers have not_the time to 
make similar work for their classes. The problems are 
printed at the top of a long e, and enough blank 
paper is left.on which the solution may be prepared. It 
8 a very handy device and its price, twenty-five cents, 
puts it within the reach of all teachers who desire to use 
supplementary review work in geometry, 


REVIEW PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. For Schools under 
the Supervision of the Regents. Prepared by Mrs. 
Jennie B. Prentice. 

We have here the ground gone over by the Regents’ 
examinations of the state of New York, which will be 
of service to those teachers who wish to give their 
pupils review work. The problems have not been taken 
from arithmetics; this is an excellence. We are glad 
that the author has had the courage to invent original 
examples. There are no titles, no answers, no rules, no 
principles, and thus the pupil is thrown upon his own 
resources for the method of solution, for not a word has 
been allowed that would suggest how the problem 
could be solved. We commend the book heartily to 
those who wish to throw their pupils upon their own 
resources, and not follow the beaten track of cast-iron 
text-book reciting. 


MANUAL TRAINING IN FRANCE. By A. Salicis, and Sta- 
GESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF CoLOR. By Hannah 
Johnson Carter. Paper. Published by the New York 
Coliege for the Training of Teachers. 

‘* Manual training in France” is a new pamphlet, just 
issued by the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers. Its author, A. Salicis, late inspector general 
of manual training is thoroughly competent to give an 
opinion upon this important subject ; what he says is 
confirmatory of what THE JOURNAL has often said in 
reference to the great subject of which it treats. The 
last half of the pamphlet is devoted to ‘‘ Suggestions for 
the Teaching of Color.” by Mrs. Hannah Johnson 
Carter. professor in the New York College for the Train- 
ing of Teachers. Altogether the pamphlet is one of 
great value. 


PHONIC SHORTHAND. For Schools, Business, Writing, 
and Reporting. By Eliza B. Burnz. 12mo. Cloth. 
120 pp. $1.00. New York: Burnz & Co. 


The author of this book is an old and well-known 
teacher of Phonic Shorthand. She has written it espe- 
cially for the teachers and pupils of our public schools. 
This branch of study is becoming very general; in fact, it 
is now essential to a thorough business education. 
Thousands of young ladies are learning to use shorthand 
as an adjunct to the type-writer, for it is comparatively 
easy for a young lady who is an expert type-writer and 
shorthand reporter to obtain a good situation ; but we 
wish to say that thorough familiarity with the type- 
writing machine, as well as shorthand, requires an im- 
mense amount of practice, which 1s both wearing to the 
nerves and destructive to good health. We heartily 
— ee this book as one of the best of its kind in the 
market. 


A PRIMER OF PHONETICS. By Henry Sweet, M.A. 
16mo. Cloth. 113 pp. 90 cents. Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press. 


This primer of phonetics is intended to supply the 
double want of a new edition of the author’s ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Phonetics,”—a concise introduction to this sub- 
ject—with special reference to English and the four 
foreign languages most studied in England and America. 
The author considers the study of this subject indispens- 
able to the beginning of allstudy of language. Without 
a knowledge of sound-change, genuine scientific phil- 
ology is impossible and without phonics their study 
degenerates into a mere mechanical enumeration of 
letter-changes. He considers that the present wretched 
system of studying modern languages must be reformed 
on the basis of a preliminary training in general phonics, 
which at the same time lays a foundation of a thorough, 
practical study of the pronunciation and elocution of 
our own language, subjects which he declares are totally 
ignored iu our present scheme of education. We agree 
with him and most emphatically commend his book as of 
great ussistance to those who desire to begin a thorough 
study of the important science of phonetics. 


THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF GASES. The Riverside 
Science Series, No. 2. By Arthur L. Kimball. Small 
12mo. Cloth, 238 pp. $1.25. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This book gives a general view of the physical proper- 
ties of gases, developing quite satisfactorily such proper- 
ties as have been discovered by experiment up to the 
presenttime. Its general arrangement is excellent, for 
it follows the order of nature, and not the artificial way 
of taking up this subject in many schools. This comes 
from the fact that its author has studied the subject in a 
scientific manner, especially in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It treats first of the properties which belong to 
all gases, considered as fluid masses. and then takes up 
in order those that depend upon their molecular struc- 
ture, after which he reviews the evidences for the kinetic 
theory. The experiments, through which the facts con- 
cerning gases have been settled, are among the most im- 
portant in physics. The author has done well to intro- 
duce each part of his work with a brief history of the 
commencement and progress of the subject discussed. 
We commend the book, most heartily, to all those en- 
gaged in physical study. 


NOTES ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. 
7 J. G. Fitch, M. A., LL.D. 16mo. Cloth. 133 pp. 
+d cents. London and New York: Macmillan & 


This book of Dr. Fitch, so much anticipated by the 
nme school ogg ey must qooneg after ° 
thorough examination, strikes us with some degree 0 
disappointment. This is owing to the thot that Dr. Fitch 
visited our country When most of our schools were not 
in session, and gained his mformation mainly by con- 





versations with teachers, rather than from an actual in- 





epection of the schools themselves, Yet. in svite of this 
limitation, he has made a readable book, which will serve’ 
to give our Enclish friends a somewhat hetter idea of 
American schools than thev have had before; and vet 
we are afraid that they will labor under manv misan- 
prehensions. Our exnerience has heen that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to give the averace Enclish teacher 
much adequate idea of American schools ; in fact. aftera 
thorough study of our school svstem the average Fing- 
lishman goes awav dissatisfied, for he sees evervthine 
through the English spectacles. Thedoctorregrets that 
‘there is no central authoritv which can exercise any 
influence.” and in this opinion we agree with him. but 
it is not shared in by the majority of American teachers, 
Our system is too much on the co-as-you-nlease plan, 
and not on the basis of central anthoritv. He conrratu- 
lates Americans on the fact that we have a commissioner 
of edveation who is not a nolitician. and contrasts him 
with English inspectors, who are appointed on account 
of their political affiliations; but he nerlects to sav that 
the average American sunerintendent, both county and 
state, is generally a politician, and sometimes of the 
worst sort. He savs well when he savs that our Ameri- 
ean schools have the advantace over Englisch schoole in 
that thev receive rich and noor alike, and that the rich 
child is not unwilling to recite in the same class with his 
poor companion. The book will he extensively read bv 
manv American teachers. who have the hichest resnect 
for its eminent author. But we cannot but very much 
regret that he could not have been a longer time with 
us, and under more favorable circumstances, and so 
have given afar more comprehensive and just view of 
our educational condition and limitations, as well as the 
present progress of education in the states, than he has. 


MAGAZINES. 


Prof. John Fiske, who was a warm friend of the late PFdwerd T. 
Youmans, wil' give an account in the Ponlar Science Monthly for 
May of that. scientist’s work in ponularizine science and the 
evolution philosonhy in America. Herbert Snencer will nvblish 
in the same number three chapters of one of the unecomnleted 
narts of his philosovhy. treatine respectively of “* Anime! Pthics.” 
*Sub-human Justice.” and “Human Justice.” Dr. William A. 
Hammond vives some facts and arguments on “sumntnary 
laws. It will be interesting reading for those who are seeking the 
hest means of dealing with the evil of intemnerance., Georcre W. 
Reaman will contribute a careful comnarison of “Secondary 
School Programs, French and American.” The author maintains 
that, if our hich and rrenaretory schools are to comnare we'l 
with those of France, the puni!s must not only do more work, but 
they must also work on more distinctly enecialized lines, 

Tm the March Bahuhord Wm. E. Leonard. M.D., writes of 
“ Blementarv Training of Infants.” Another article that teochers 
would do well to read is on “ Instruction of Blind Children.” 

The Phrena'ocical Journal for Anvil has sketches of Andrew 
Carnegie, Max O’Rell, and the young king of Spain. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“Ponrrical. SCIENCE AND COMPARATIVE CONSTITUTTIONST 
Law.” by J. W. Boreess, of Columbia College, is a hook Ginn & 
Co. have in press. The state a< sovereign oreanization of the 
nation, is sharply distinguished from the government. 


THe AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Socotra Soreves 
organized in Philadelnhia in December, already has over three 
hundred members. The first volume of its proceedings will 
appear in June. 


LAWRENCE Srrrer Benson, 25 Bord street, New Vork, 
announces the publication of * Mensuration,” in which he shows 
the true process of finding areas. 


Ginn & Co. will pu biish ahout May 1,“ Common School Music 
harts,” by W. S. Tilden, of the state normal school, Framine- 
ham. These charts are desiened to furnish at moderate cost a 
brief course in note-reading for the smaller village and conntry 
schools, in which a full graded course cannot well be followed. 


Hovrenrtron, Mrrru & Co. annonnee that the next storv to 
appear in the Riverside Paner Series is “The Ladv of the Arons- 
took ” which is on the whole one of the most delightful stories 
Mr. Howells has ever written. 


Supt. Prentice. of Hornelisville, N. Y.. hes just iesued a 
second edition of * Protliems in Arithmetic.” Tt is a neat I'ttle 
book :paner covers) of 96 pages, and contains problems (graded) 
all the way from notation to cube root. These problems are all 
original, and are not aecomnanied by answers. An excellent 
book for review work. ° The retail price is twenty cents. 


T. Lorrrop Co. have just issued the “ World’s Greatest. Con- 
flict,” by Henry Bovnton, in which are nresented the parallels of 
France and America in their break for liberty a century ago, in a 
terse, vigorous, and simple manner. 


Lee & SHEPARD will publish a sequel to “ The Doll’s Howse,” 
hv Henrik Ibsen. written by Mrs. Ranah D. Chenev. The title of 
the work is “ Nora’s Return,” giving to the heroine a future 
career, carrving with it a moral lesson with reference to the 
ennobling and a¢ vancément of woman. 


THe SCRIBNERS have broucht out a third edition of Dr. Bricgs’ 
“Whither?” and the pamnvhiets entitled “ Biblical Historv.” an1 
“ Winther? O Whither?” by Dr. MeCosh; also a new edition of 
Dr. Schaff’s “Creed Revision.” with an annrendix containing a 
report of the discussion in the Presbytery of New York. 


A. C. MoOLurRG & Co, will iesve shortly a book entitled * A Win- 
ter Holiday m Summer Lands” The suthor is a Chicago ladv. 
who, with a small party of friends, made a winter excursion to 
Cuba, thence to Mexico, returning overland. 


THE CORPORATION OF HARVARD Uwrvevsrtry has authorized 
the nnblication of two monoeranhs, which it is honed mav form 
the heginning of a series. The first number wil! be ‘ A History 
of the Veto Power in the United States,” by Edward Campbell 
Mason, A.B., instructor in political economy. 





“Praise from Sir Hubert Stauley—is praise indeed.” 


“ When thou has need of him. let. him not go from thee.” m 
“ But such a physician | speak of, as is learned, skilful, honest. 
With pardonable pride we call attention to the fact that over 
one thousan? physicians are now using or prescribing our Com- 
pound Oxygen in their own practice. We give below a few letters 
and testimonials, “T reeard your Comnound Oxygen as the best 
remedy with:n my knowledge.” R.L. Green. M.D., Bancroft. Mo, 
“ Your Compound Oxygen Treatment has helped me very much. 
F. B. Ruyearson, M.D., Prairie City, m. ‘*My nbvsicien 
recommended Compound Oxyg n to me. I got it and derived 
oe benefit from its use.” AnNa J, ABNEY, Waskom Sta.. 


xas. 

Send for our brochure of 200 and see for yourself what 
physicians rad of it.- Over y-five thousand patients have 
heen treated by us. A “Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its 
Nature, Discovery and Results,” with numerous testimonials, seut 


free. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Phila- 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Californis. 


wor 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


We have issued an Educational and Industrial 


SYSTEM OF DRAWING, By LANGDON S. THOMPSON, A.M, 


Vol. XXXIX-XL. No. 16. 
Formerly Prof. of Industrial Art in Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind., now Director of 


Drawing. WING, 


POINTS IN FAVOR OF THOMPSON’S “SYSTEM OF DRAWINC.” 
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1. Its books are lower in price than others. to it on all sides. This method is so simple that ordinary teachers can use it and 
2. It is in advance of all others in Manual Training features. learn to draw at the same time with their pupils. 

3. It1s more comprehensive than any other. 6. Each particular subject is treated connectedly. 

4 It avoids extremes. 

5 


It allows teachers and school authorities a choice in subjects and methods to 7. 
be used. 8. It attaches unusual importance to the expression of thought in Drawing. 


It treats Drawing synthetically, beginning with a central point and adding 
' PRICES: 
Primary Free-Hand Series, per doz, $1.00. Advanced Free-Hand Series, per doz. $1.50. 
Manual to Primary Drawing, 40 Cents. 


The whole series is accompanied with an abundant supply of apparatus. It is believed that his books are so well thought out 
philosophically znd practically, as to adapt themselves to all approved methods and views in the study of drawing. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
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== Vs Seeeree ~4=New YorkLeague Teachers Bureau, 

ie tr en aS: ae Toe Serve mon | COXSACKIE, N. ¥. E_mon L. Monror, Manager. 
ia tee ie eg TOR a hag bee Nr pins ci che | THIS BUREAU IS AN ASSOCIATE MEMBER OF 
Address, Teachers’ ve Association, - is in search of a matron for Fall term. | $1 Adres, ’ Co-operative 
ee | FSS THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OP STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS 
wR Sete on [| tenet ©=— | WITH CENTRAL OFFICE AT DES MOINES, OWA. = PRONE: Since 
ce WV ANTED Ta Heh Schol emitnte, 106 | L)"Q 0 to gi.t0."'A Normal Scho! as Remember that if you enroll in the New York League 


Address, with full particulars, 
Teachers’ ———_ Association, 
70 ro street, Chicago. 


| goa Nebraska. $1,000. A 

Nebraska School Board has written us to 

find them a principal. Salary oa 000. Further 
— application 





So deanctiignn, 
n street, Chicago 





diate teachers; 100 Primary teachers. For Fall 
ddress, 








Ad 

dress, ‘ 

se Teachers Ce ye wed ive Association. 7 street, Chicago. 
: Principal wanted for Fall, 





DRINCIPALSHIP in lows. §700 to 9900. 
An lowa School Beard has written us for 
principal for Fall. We invite correspondence 





with suitable a 
Teachers je Association, 
70 sowed street, Chicago. 








Teachers’ Bureau you will have Duplicate Registration, at 


no further cost to you, 
‘National League, which consists of a Bureau in each 


‘State in the Union and all Co-operative in providing for 





each State Bureau of the 

















The above are a few of the hundreds of itions now on our books for the. Fall term. ~ 
” Bites or iurragenst SD aecametines s parties, Shen evident intention to dessiva, bave pero enated cx cieenlo ant only fs wand teachers and positions. It will pay you to write for cir 
ph , but also in style of type and forms of paper and make- Be, owen to Go mtennes Sam. The fact that we have branches and culars to 
is ene of bop = in diferent nea write Wo ak if wo haw given aliens tee wad * leagues” aA “ co-operative 
SSE ene,» ~ csuni-aasenctaetbeeierainenets ELMON L. MONROE, Manager, 
e we me Co ww rou Wi oO mow wi eR, many - 
Ohler eet eins Locag ed pens Had we cee Segre pes COREnCee, &. V 
* Co-operative Association of Chicago, under the of Mr. Brewer, has ageots but all members ors regus - 
heer te cor ape. tors iis ‘of €00 trations Silea 1a 1000 will te at co apptamlitn, Ale oar Hoe Maseas of'sver tas AMERICAN AND FOREICN | TEACHERS WANTED! We aqee ap ene Qoatn, 
pages, containing several huodred testimonials, ali written within the past three tod alpen by thom wie hee expeneoce with our 9 now, hundreds of vac- 
either by getting positions, or teachers. These two books will be ready in a few days, and seat rags to any address. Teachers en ancies. They are for Professors in Colleges, at 
{fMention this paper. }. TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION,. 70 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. cy salaries of $50 to $3,000, For Superintendents 
Introduces to co schools, and families, su- |and Principals at salaries of $450 to $2,500. For 
perior Professo rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, | High Schoo! I’rinc ipals and Assistants, at salaries 
and Governesses porovecy Gepeswsems wate. pe pede ~" yh irade Teac ey - —— 
: 2. tion: recommends schools to ote. Call | 0 per month, to $8 per month or Train 
is still open, and our vacancy hst is rapidly | 074) address Guee mare ing Teachers in Normals, at salaries of $600 to 
increasing. Here is an extract from a letter | © $1,200. For specialists in Music, Art, Modern 
. ® & of Feb. 26, in which we are asked to select a P— +, a. ¢ J. YOUNG-FULTON, Languages, Elocution and Commercial branches, 
$1,400 teacher for the next tall: “TI write you thus early that, if you have no one registered now and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, at salaries of $350 to $1.20. Now is the time to 
brte ey = 2, you a => course of a month or two, to find some one who will be 23 Union Square, New York | snd for biank and manual. Our vacancies are 
y to meet our views. ulars . from employers, and not “hearsay.” 
PEN NSY LVANIA EDUCATIONAL BU R EAU = SALK—Valuable school property in a live Address, School and College ‘Bureau. C, J 
’ town of 3,500 population. A chance for an | ALBERT! Manager, ELMHURST. ILI hie 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. | active teacher. Address a. vtec ain 
. MoCorp, Alvarado, Tex 


FOR FEGIS? RATION. 
BE 8 AF; ‘Ac ILITIES 
K NE, NT SERVICE, 


NO FEE 2 


not in collecting advance tok ‘Ae in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions. 


VACANCIES 


ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety ; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 





BEECHAWM’S PILLS. 


TH E THEY ACT LIKE MAGIC ONA 
WORLD’S Weak Stomach, 


MEDICINE. And are the great cure for 
Sick Headache, 
From the earliest days of medical 


R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN ScHOoL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., 


om An's EXCH 4 y,, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


N. Y. 














science no antidote has achieved such Impaired Digestion, 8u Dg" Teachers, Governesses, Mu- Mu. 
a reputation as ° e Churches. “Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 

Constipation, 9 |S ee 
BEECHAM’S Disordered Liver, |TEACHERS’ AGENCY 











OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Mudctass, of both sexes, for Universities, Col 
sapne, Sehenis, Families, and Churches, Circulars 
oice schools carefully recommended to 
| ny Selling and renting of school property: 
HOOL FURNITURE and school sup 
references furnished. E. MIRIAM COY TRIERE, 
81 E. 17th Street, between way and Fourth 

Avenue, New York City. 


CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


etc., etc. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
Prepared only by 
THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, 
Lancashire, England. 
B. F. ALLEN & CO., 


Sole Agents for the United States, 
365 & 367 Canal Street, New York, 


PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the utter- 
most parts of the earth ; their cura- 
tive power is universally acknow- 
ledged to a degree unprecedented in 
the annals of physical research ; and 
it is echoed from shore to shore that 
for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, 
‘Indigestion with its dreaded allies, 
and for assisting Nature in her 








Established 1855. 
8 East 147TH Street, N, Y 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Ngdoesis: BOSTON. 2! Ful". 


THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


For BILIOUS and NERYOUS DISORDERS 


is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. 




















wondrous functions, they are It is the premier Specific for Sick Headache and | who (if your druggist does not keep 
Pin a and is found efficacious and reme- them) mail Beecham’ s Pills on For larger salaries, or change of 
H receipt of price—édut inguire first. addreas Teachers’ Co-operative ton. i) 
Worth a Guinea a Box Sate sire, Clogs Ty Orin Brower 
. ” FEMALE SUFFERERS. Mention ScHOOL JouRNAL., Manager. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESk 





Good reading 1s one of the secrets of 
progress in the best schools, Hundreds of 
these schools everywhere are using Lippin- 
cott’s new series of readers, now complete, 
by Eben H. Davis, superintendent of 
schools, Chelsea, Mass. This series is 
complete in four books, consisting of The 
Beginner’s Reading-book, of which teach- 
ers are loud in praise; the Second Read- 
ing-book, one of the prettiest of the new 
school of readers: the Third Reading- 
book, and the Fourth Reading-book. 


Eben Davis has made for himself a reputa- 

tion in the theory, art, and practice of 

teaching reading in the primary schools 

which places him easily in the front rank 

of educational specialists. This series is 

published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 715 
arket street, Philadelphia. 


Teachers should make a note of the fact 
that the Glens Falls Summer School and 
The National School of Methods, com- 
bined, will hold its sixth annual session at 
Glens Falls, N. Y. (between Lake George 
and Saratoya), July 29-August 16, 1890, 
The list of instructors and other particu- 
lars will be in THE JOURNAL of May 8, 
1890. Liberal reductions will be made to 
clubs. Circulars now ready. Address 
Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, New 
York; or Charles F. King, Boston High- 
lands, Mass, 


Ie sure to send for the circulars giving 
full descriptions of the latest books of D. 
Appleton & Co. Among these are: The 
Spiritual Sense of Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Com- 
media,’ by William T. Harris, LL. D.; 
Numbers Universalized, an advanced al- 
gebra, by David M. Sensenig, M. S.; A 
History of Egypt, by F.C. H. Wendel, 
A.M., Ph.D.: Practical Hints for the 
Teachers of Public Schools, by George 
Howland, Superintendent of the Chicago 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





April 19, 1890. 














Study of Philosophy, by William T. Har- 

ris, LL.D., United States commissioner of 

education, comprising from his 

writings, selected and arranged with com- 

mentary and illustration by Marietta Kies, 
rofessor of mental and moral science in 
ount Holyoke seminary. 


*« They say,” that the demand for stiff 
corsets een very much less this past 
year, because women are awake to the 
fact that their health is essential to their 
happiness, consequently they have dis- 
carded the stiff corset and wear a corset 
waist, which allows a freedom and grace 
of motion not otherwise obtained. Of the 
many corset waists offered for sale the 
Ferris’ ‘‘ Good Sense” waist is justly the 
most popular, 


Among the solid practical text-books, 
which have stood the test of time and 
school-room use, may be mentioned the 
publications of Messrs. Christopher Sower 
Co., late Sower, Potts & Co., of Philadel- 
phia. Their normal educational series 
includes Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathemati- 
cal, Standard, Union, and Higher Arith- 
metic courses, Brooks’ Normal Algebra, 
Geometry and Trigonometry, Philosophy 
of Arithmetic, Manuals of Methods and 
Keys to the above ; Montgomery’s Normal 
Union System of Industrial Drawing, and 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping ani Blanks. 


Teachers looking for suitable positions 
will do well to communicate with The 
School and College Bureau located at Elm- 


hurst, Ill., of which Mr. C. J. Albert is man- | 


ager. Teachers wanted! They have on 
their books now, hundreds of vacancies. 
They are for professors in colleges, at sala- 
ries of five hundred to three thousand dol- 
lars; for superintendents and principals, 
at salaries of four hundred and fifty to 
two thousand five hundred dollars; for 
high school principals and assistants, 
grade teachers, training teachers in nor- 
mals, specialists in music, art, modern 
languages, elocution and commercial 
branches, at commensurate salaries. 





public schools, and Introduction to the 


Send for blank and manual. These vacan- 


cies are from employers, and not “ hear- 
J 


say.” 
A good workman insists on good tools ; 
and a genuine school teacher or officer 
ought to see to it that the school with 
which he is associated is provided with 
pouger furniture and appurtenances. The 
Andrews Manufacturing Co, are manufac- 
turers of the only dovetailed school furni- 
ture in the world; they also make 
Andrews’ globes, tellurians, maps and 
charts of all kinds, blackboards, dustless 
erasers and crayons, Send for their circu- 
lar to Andrews Manufacturing Co., 76 
Fifth avenue, near 14th street, N. Y. 


A good pen is one of the imperative 
essentials of comfort in writing, and with- 
out physical comfort the mind cannot be 
expected to do its work. Miller Bros’., 
steel pens are classed by all - judges 
among the best ever made. ein cine. 
carbon stub, Markham, and university 
pens have achieved well-deserved dis- 
tinction among business men, book- 
keepers, and school people. Address the 
Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 


In the springtime come not only the 
bight and sunshiny hours, but the oppor- 
tunity of renovating the school-house and 
the church. Do not forget Nathaniel John- 
son, the manufacturer of church and 
school furniture, reversible settees for 
Sunday-schools, pews for churches, pulpits, 
etc., at 127 Clinton place, West 8th street, 
near 6th avenue, New York. 


Students of the French classics, and all 
others interested in that e, will 
find it to their advantage to send for spe- 
cimen pamphlets of Les Poetes Francais 
du XIXme Siecle, Les Antonymes de la 
Langue Francaise, and Paul Bercy’s 
French text-books to William R. Jenkins, 
French publisher and bookseller, 851 and 
853 Sixth avenue, New York. Schools are 
furnished and catalogues are supplied on 
application. 


BEECHAM’S PILLs act like magic on a 
weak stomach, 





What is Catarrh 


Catarrh is generally understood to mean inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the head. It 
originates in a cold, or succession of colds, com- 
bined with impure blood. Flow from the nose, 
tickling in the throat, offensive breath, pain over 
and between the eyes, ringing and bursting noises 
in the ears, are the more common symptoms. 
Catarrh is cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
strikes directly at its cause by removing all im- 
purities from the blood, building up the diseased 
tissues and giving healthy tone to the whole 
system. N. B. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








Stop that 
Curonic Couch Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
Consum: 


sumptive. For la, 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, ) 
3 


there is nothing like 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Istime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions. 
A wonderful flesh producer. 


Scott's Emulsion 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine.\ 

















“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 





THE GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF METHODS, 


COMBINED. 





Sixth Annual Session at Glens Falls, N. Y. (between Lake George and Saratoga), 
JULY 29—AUGUST 16, 1890. 
400 STUDENTS LAST YEAR. 


THE LARGEST, STRONGEST, AND BEST OF ALL THE SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





List of instructors and other particulars will be in Taz JouRNAL of May 3, 1890, 
Liberal reductions to clubs. Circulars now ready. Address 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, New York, 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 





, Finest resorts in America along the 

Hunting, GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY in 

. nnesota, Dakota and Montana, 

F hing | Write F. |. Warrney, G. P. & T. A., 
|St. Paul, Minn., for Guide Book. 











'GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 

Lm NOW IN USE. 

. Feo- 


'Tape-fast 
on won't pull off, 
d.Edge Button 





Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 
every where. 
Send for Circular, 
FERRIS BROS., 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Cuicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 





CARPETS. 


We invite inspection to our 


NEW SPRING STYLES. 
Many exclusive patterns in novel effects in 


ROYAL WILTONS, WILTON VELVETS, 
MOQUETTES, BODY AND TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, 3-PLYS, AN TRA 
SUPER INGRAINS, 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


Our assortment of fine Satin Da Spun 
and Raw Silk Tapestries, Silk and Mohair Plushes 
was never so complete. 


MATTINGS. 
Japanese and China Straw Mattings, 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


White and Red Check Mat 
FROM #4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS. 
Also fine, seamless Japanese mattings (Ningpoo 


Warps) for decorative purposes. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVE,, 13th & 14th Sts. NEW YORK. 





rest, most solubl 
nvented, ti 

licate, stimulating, n 
or the nerves than tea an 





EXERCISES POR ARBOR TAY. 


WITH NOTES, HINTS, 


AND SUGGESTIONS. 





By ANNIE 


Paper Covers. 


I. WILLIS. 


The Exercises are all New and Original. 


Price, 25 Cents. 





3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





CHICAGO, BURLINGTON 


FOR THE ANNUAL 
'TTreachers’ 


E. J. SWORDS, 
Gen. Eastern Agt., 317 Broadway, New York. 


DON’T FAIL TO TAKE THE 


& QUINCY RAIL ROAD 


MEETING OF THE 


National Convention. 
THE BURLINGTON IS THE BEST. 


W.C LOCHERTY. 
Passenger Agent 





summer he GREAT 


This over t 
NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


Series of 

Take a low rate tours for teachers to finest 

Tri scenery in Ame Write F. I. 

rip |Wurrney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, 
Minon., for Vacation Gospel. 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 


If your teeth are attention. Reliable 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a ° 











Refers to A. M. Kellogg, EditorScnHoon JouRNAI. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 


S ae publishers of the JouRNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 
copies. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Mr. Epps has 





provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 

flavoured beve which may save us many 

heavy doctors’ bil It is by the judicious use of N° PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
such articles of diet - a constitution may be which the CuTICURA REMEDrzs are held by 
gradually built up until strong eno’ to resist | the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
every tendency to digease. und: of subtie| been made happy by the cure of agonizing, 
m are fioa' around us ready to attack | humiliating, itching, waly, and pimply diseases 
wherever there is a weak t. We may escape | of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 
many a fatal shaft by ping ourselves well} CuTicurA, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 


Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, ex y, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 

Purifier, internally, are a itive cure for 
every a A and bl disease, from 


scro' 
Sold everywhere. Price, CuTtcuRA, 50c.; SOAP, 

me . 3 Rasa vEne, $1. an by the Porrer 

4 RUG AND CAL Co., n, Mass. 

|= publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL | Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


fortitied with pure blood and a roperly nourish- 
ed frame,”—*“ Civil Service b 
Made Saw with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in hak speoes by Grocers, thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists 
London, England. 











would esteem it a favor if names of Pim blackheads, chapped and oily 
teachers who do not take it, and who would | Ea" skln prevented by Comers Soar. eo 4 
be likely to be interested, are sent them) cured by Curicurna ANTI- 


ness 
that they may send them specimen copies. | \ Pam the only pain-killing plaster 





NEW YORK STATE 
GRADED EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


Fiom Sept., ’87 to Sept., ’89. Complete with Answers. 
Bound in Cloth. 12mo., 220 pp. Price, $1.00; to teachers, 80 cents: by mail, 8 cents extra. 


This is, in a collected form, the questions given out by the Department of Public Instruction, com- 
mencing Sept., 1887, and ending Aug. 1 with the answers. The im ce of these questions cannot be 
over-estimated, It is a great step that all of the 113 commissioners have adopted this series of questions. 
I+ is one of a series of steps the Empire state is taking and that if continued, will place her at the head of 
athe states, educationally as well as ee: . uch good will come out of this volume: (1) Othe: 

eac 


— 


states want a standard for the various grades; (2) ers want to get an idea of what 1s expected of them, 
so as to guide their preparation ; gene and high school ers questions and it must be noticed 
these cover the course of study usually pursued by a grammar school, in its final year, and by a high school 
pupil during the first two years. There will be numerous teachers who use this book for their own advance- 
ment; the advancing teacher is the one that will get the most out of it. There will be those who will merely 
‘cram ’’ from it, but that is not the best use that can be made of it. Altogether it is the beginning of a 
series of attempts to advance the teachers of the Empire state under that far-sighted Icader, State-Supt. A. 
S. Draper, that cannot but produce untold results for good. 

There are several editions published of this book, incomplete in several ways. Our 
edition ts the latest and best. Binding, printing, paper etc., are the best, Don't fail to 
eet our complete and -best edition. . 


&. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, | %SUnten Place, New York. 


185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


‘* “Delp for the Teacher Wibo Cannot Draw. 


EASY THINGS TO DRAW. 


Especially Designed to Facilitate Drawing on the Blackboard. 


By D. R. AvucssurG, Director of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, 
Pa. Includes 31 full page plates, containing over 200 different subjects, drawn in 
the simplest manner in outline. Bound in unique, durable card board cover, in blue 
and silver. Quarto, 80 pp. Price, 30 cents; 4 éeachers, 24 cents; by mail, 4 
cents extra. 

Thousands of teachers who 
upils, will welcome this little Reg yt py Bravrings nected 
a4 dra lessons, nd thon i 








the blackboard before their 
the school-room for object 


in 
work, The teacher with chis in his hand can ice put a neat pic- 
ture on the > something Gor tee Sages thet. adkee tor something to in Besides it 


new courage on 

pop 61 D  Do n i Thy after 
. Believing with author, that leara think 

dcocagiblgliaumean dunn , cap to draw, we not too much to say, can pro- 


EL. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {12g hicn. Pisce, Neve X ore 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishing 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers registered 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
assure prompt satisfaction. 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 


We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers. Send for our new 
registration blanks, H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

25.CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cnance or a Lirec-rime. Cer Premium No. 27. 4 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 















et orders for our New Teas Just , which are Picked 
from the Select Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
ly Pure. Handsome 


y 
China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
ds, or discounts made if . erred. "Good 


os 
ors 
ds. at once for a Trial Order 
Carticulars address The Great Ameri 





THE QUESTION BOX. 





(The Druids and their rites. ] 


Who were the Druids ?—Priests or min- 
isters of religion among the ancient Celtic 
nations in Gaul, Britain, and Germany. 
The word Druid is su to have been 
derived from De, God ; and rouyd, speak- 
ing. It would, therefore, seem to mean 
those who speak of or for God. The 
Druids believed in one God to whom they 
gave the name of Re’al, a name that prob- 
ably had an affinity with the Phoenician 
Baal. They also believed in the immortal- 
ity of the soul, and a future state of 
rewards and punishments. 


Where did the Druids Reside ?—The 
Druids, who were priests of the highest 
order, remained secluded in caves and 
grottoes, or in the depths of oak forests, 
where they were supposed to study the 
deeper mysteries of nature and religion. 
They also taught the youth orally. 


The Bards.—They were an _ easential 
part of the Druidical hierarchy, pursuing 
special studies in history and genealogy. 
Sessions of the bards and minstrels were 
held in Wales for many centuries, long 
after the Druidical priesthood in its other 
departments had disappeared. At these 
meeting bards of merit rehearsed their 
yieces, and minstrels of skill performed. 
Dedeoe decided upon their respective abili- 
ties, and suitable degrees were conferred. 
In the earlier period judges were appoint- 
ed by the Welsh princes, but after the con- 
quest of Wales, by commission from the 
kings of England. 


The Mode of Worship.—The Druids 
used no images to represent the object of 
their worship, nor did they meet in tem- 
ples or buildings of any kind for the 
performance of their sacred rites. A cir- 
cle of stones, each of vast size, enclosing 
an area of from twenty to thirty yards in 
diameter, constituted their sacred place. 
These places were generally near some 
stream, or under the shadow of a grove or 
wide-spreading oak. The cromlech, or 
altar, was in the center. It consisted of a 
large stone placed as a table upon other 
stones set upon end. The cairns were 
large stones or piles of stones on the sum- 
mits of hills. hey were used in the wor- 
ship of deity under the symbol of the sun. 


Sacrifices.—The Roman writers assert 
that the Druids offered human sacrifices. 
Caesar says: ‘They have images of im- 
mense size, the limbs of which are framed 
with twisted twigs and filled with living 
persons. These being set on fire, those 
within are encompassed by the flames.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New York City, save I e, 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 
Depot. 

ow Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
ipwards per day, European pan, Elevators and 
al) Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hote) than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


Festivals.—The Druids observed two 
festivals in a year—Baltane, or “fire of 
God,” in the beginning of May, when a 
large fire was kindled on some elevated 
spot, in honor of the sun, whose returning 
beneficence was thus welcomed after the 
gloom and desolation of winter; and 
Samh’in, or the “fire of peace” which 
was held on Hallow-eve (last of October). 
The Druids assembled on Hallow-eve, and 
heard all questions, whether public or pri- 
vate, and all cases of crimes against per- 
sons or property. The sacred fire was 
kindled, from which the fires in the dis- 
trict—which had all been extinguished— 
might be relighted. The custom of kind- 
ling fires at this time lingered in the Brit- 
ish isles long after the establishment of 
Christianity. 


The Mistietoe and Oak.—The Druids 
observed the full moon, and also the sixth 
day of the moon. On the latter they 
sought the mistletoe which grew on their 
favorite tree, the oak. The discovery of 
it was an occasion of rejoicing and solemn 
worship. 





“Something for your Recep- 
tion, and you don’t know where 
to find it.” 

Well, you won't make a mistake if you send 
27 cents ha = ~ & Co., of i, 
lace, N. Y., for their —_ Sap. 
They 2... the most popular of such books pu 
lished. one and se—or a set of four—$1.0, 


postpaid. Bix numbers issued. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Pubs. 


on 





NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 








I h 3 

When out of order, involves every organ of 
the nody. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least 
effect, because it is the liver which is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
right there can be no health, strength, or 
comfort in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is a common specific for a slug- 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
medicine is 


Ayer’s Pills. 


For loss of appetite, billous troubles, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 
Pills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 
temporary relief, about three months ago I 


began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my heath 
is so much improved that I gladly testify te 
the superior merits of this medicine.” - 


Manoel! Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 
“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 

tic Pills are the most effective medicine 1 

ever used.”—R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass 
“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I take 


Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more effec 
tive than any other pill I ever took.”’— Mrs 
B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va 

“I have found in Ayer’s Pills, an invalua 


dle remedy for constipation, billousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatic 
localities. Taken in small and frequent 
doses, these |’ills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers, and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.” 


—(C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
t‘on, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer's 
Pills set me right again.””"— A. J. Kiser, Jr., 


Rock House, Va. 
“ In 1858, by the adviee of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer's Pills as a remedy for bil 


jousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
I had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.” — H. W, 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark . 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. |. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


Solu oy all Druggiste and Dealers in Medicine 


DE AP shears 
CUSHIONS, Whispers heard. Com- 
fortable 


. Successful where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 
onl), 653 Rr’dway, New York. Write for book of proofs FREES. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to supply 
suitable books for School Li- 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, called 1000 Brest 
Books ror Schoo, Lipra 
nres. This is a classified cata- 
logue, contains 64 pp. Books 
suitable for different grades 
indicated. Big discounts for 
d®scriptive list of books with 











quantities. 


A 
prices. This list is probably the best selection of 
the size made, and is graded to suit the age of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK aod CHICAGO. 





BARGAINS !! 


ve have on band at all times slightly damaged 
copies of our books, that are certainly as good 
for use as new, 


AT HALF-RETAIL PRICE. 


Also 11 “ Man Wonderful" Manikine, $5.00, 
sl niy Gamaged by handling, tor sale at 
omy $2.50, 


9 Knight’s History of England, in two large 
uarto cloth volumes; Original price, $6.00, 
or only $2.00. 
3 Zell’s Cyclopedia, half morocco, price $7.00 
for only $4.00, 


A STANDARD BOOK 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


We have on hand about 100 copies of the old 
edition of PAYNE’S LECTURES ON EDUCA- 
TION, sold at $1.00, It contains nearly all that 
is in the new edition, bound im cloth. To close 
them out we offer a copy to any subscriber, post 
paid, for # cents. 

Send now, for they won't last long. 


E. L, Kellogg & Co., % Clinton Place, N. ¥ 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A HISTORY OF EGYPT, 


By F. C. H. WENDEL, A.M., Ph.D. 
Series of History Primers. 18mo, flexible cloth, 159 pages. Five Maps. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





April 19, 1890. 





JUST OUT. 


MONTEITH’S NEW WALL MAPS. 


2 MAPS INSTEAD OF 8. ILLUSTRATED OUTLINE WALL MAPS. 


A brief history of ancient Egypt from the earliest times to the conquest of Alexander 


based on the latest researches. 
Meyer’s system of ‘‘ approximate dates.” 


In the chronology, the author has followed aigacae 


The maps have been most eey | 


pared, to assist the reader in understanding the history of the great campaigns ; they 
represent us accurately as possible the geographical condition of the epochs in 


question. 


All the results of recent discoveries have been incorporated, and the book 


has been brought up to all the requisites of modern Egyptological science. 


Introduction Price, 


35 Cents. 


Send for full list of History, Science, and Literature Primers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


1. THE UNITED STATES. Price, $5.00. 
2. THE WORLD. Price, $5.00 


41x65. Mounted 7 oak rollers and muslin back and binding. 


Size 
indicated by initial letters only. 


The names of places are 


THE WORLD 
Illustrated on the margins with numerous and elegant wood engravings of views of places and 


people and animals, plants, trees, &c., peculiar to the di 


erent parts of the known world. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
Presents a 46-inch cross-continental relief view from the Atlantic to Pacific ocean of the 


greatest value. 


Sent Express or Freight paid on receipt of price by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 253 & 265 wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





ECLEC 


STIC SERIES. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20TH: ; 
NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY. A Revised, Enlarged and Improved Edition of 


the Eclectic History of the United States. 


by M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Thalbeimer’s Histories. 


The work has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
of illustrations has been nearly doubled, including four full- Press colored plates, and the entire 


text re-set in new type. 
cents. 


12mo, half leather, 440 pages. 


.OO; exchange price, 60 


WADDY’S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. The Elements of Com- 


ontion and Rhetoric, with copious exercises in both Criticism and Construction. 
ADDY, teacher of Rhetoric in the Richmond, Va., High School. 


$1.00; exchange price 60 cents. 


By VIRGINIA 


12mo, 416 pages. Price, 


RAY’S COMPLETE ALGEBRA. A complete algebra, to accompany Ray’s 


Mathematical Series, by GzorGrE W. SmirH, Woodward High 
course in Algebra, sufficiently tull for the high school and usual college curriculum. 
Price, $1.00; exchange price, 60 cents. 


pages. 


hool, Cincinnati. A one-book 


12mo, 358 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & COMPANY, Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 


ST. PAUL. 





NOW READY. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY AND REVIEW WORK. 


This is unif.;m with our well-known and widely circulated Nwmber and 


Algebra Lessons. Paper, 120 pages. 


Single copies by mail, 25 cents. 





THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics. 


Worcester High School. 


Edited by Principal A. S. Rog, of the 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave, Extension, Boston, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 


Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





ELUCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 





PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual classroom 
experience, and is a practical common sense 
treatment of the whole subject. It is clear and 
concise, yet comprehensive, and is absolutely 
free from the entangling technicalities that so 
frequently prevail in books of this class. It ad- 
vocutes no individual system, but appeals to the 
intelligence of any crdinary mind, and it can 
therefore be as successtully used by the average 
teacher of reading, as by the trained elocutionist. 

0 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


Liberal terms in quantities. 





HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By Joun H. BECHTEL 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years 
in teaching orthoepy, and has, therefore, had ex- 
- tional tacilities tor securing words liable to be 

mispronoun ll persons who desire to pro- 
nounce according to the most approved standards 
will find this volume a most comprehensive and 
convenient help. 

It is pooen be mp adapted to the wants of classes in 
pronunciation in public and private schools, and 
to the needs of the general student. 

1 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


Special inducements for school introduction. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY. 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
and Artist,’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation; ALSU MANUFACTURERS OF 
PrA*«C’S DRAWinc MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
These MODELS have been specially designed 
for the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primar 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of bot 
Solids and Tablets arranged in a carefully graded 
series, are made with the greatest regard tor ac- 
curacy and beauty, and are furrished at the 
lowest possible prices. They have been adopted 
by the leading cities of the country, and area “ 
jutely indispensable to the correct teachi 
Form and Drawing in every stage, and espec Le 
at the Outset. 
For catalogue ani particulars, address 
THE PRKANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash A venue, Chicago. 


The Ruskin Library 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


53 East 10th Street, New York. 
(2 Doors West of Broadway) 

Are publishing in a very neat and convenient size 
some of Mr. RUSKIN’s most popular works, and 
SELECTIONS from his general works. They 
are printed from new plates on fine paper, and 
bound in extra cloth, gilt head and uncut edges. 

The series will consist of at least 12 volumes, put 
up in boxes containing 4 volumes each. Price 
per box, $3.50. Separate volumes one dollar each. 


NOW READY. 
Sesame and Lilies. Ethics of the 
Dust. True and Beautiful. 


Other volumes will follow immediately. 
*,* Mailed and prepaid onthe receipt of the price, 








CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks's Normal Algebra, 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks's Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 

Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 

Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks, 


— Sw 1 ww 





Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing on Anchor Line Steamet * Dev o- 
nia" July sth, and visiting Ireland, Wales, England, France, bel- 
gium 2 and Scotland; including Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, 
Chester, Kenilworth, Leamington, Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, 


London, Paris, Brussels, Ant- 
werp, E = burgh, Glas- 
gow, &c., $195 covers all 
necessary ex- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two Kamm 


trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 

Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and to 
ation book déscribing this and other tours, hints on ** How to Travel" 
ete. i. Dd Newson & Co., 852 Broadway, New York. 








te Hexthesp siygtene, 7 Free hands, 
ew + pda ew 3, cw 
Health, | Baines, Low Rates, For Maps and 

FL I. WHITNEY, 


« Books, write 
Wealth, bgt A, GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY, St. Paul, Minn. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 
the ScHooL JcURNAL when 
comm with adv 





For h 
should 


her stud 


Maury’s 
Geographies. 


facture, take the lead. 





Two-book Course: Elemen 
: Revised cal. 
ow that theze pb a 
of interest to pupils, clearness of typogra phy, 
excellence of arrangement, accuracy A d 
tinctness of maps, and thoroughness of manu- 


and Manual. 
You 
1es, in — 


UNIVERSITY 
PUBLISHING 


Correspondence invited concerning these *%5 
books, and HOLMES’ NEw READERS, V ENABLE'S 
NEW ARITHMETICS, CLARENDON DICTIONARY, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, etc. 





66 & 68 Duane St., 


NEW YORE. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “* “°° “Vostisuss or 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We 40 amiss to spend seven Swine Ca Sealy merely corantng 


and Greek as ar Hordes Cero, Bellu 


"3 A 
8 





Xen 


ark’s Practical and nd Propreasie Li a 
and to all other systems. pL $1.10. 
*3 Standard Speakers, 


aor iManesca's Pronch Sorte, ee 





feoethe: ea) meio latte 
n one b 
fina delightfully i 4 0 ear MTOR na 


adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 


of InterVinears free. soetneeniisadtnamanntlamnnd al] our publications 





STEAM. 


By WILLIAM RIPPER, 
With 141 illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo. 90 cts. 


“A most convenient and useful manual for 
engineering students.”—The Engineer. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


By EDWARD J. BURRELL. 
Fully illustrated with 308 Working Drawings. 
12mo. 80 cents. 
“There is not a needless line or figure in all the 
pages.”"—Journal of Education. 


A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCLENCE 
MANUALS, with prospectuses of the books, sent on 
application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 E. 16th 8t., N.Y 





Send for Specimen Pampblets of 


Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 


And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Schools furnished.—Catalogues on application. 


MAY FLOWERS—OF SONG 


. For Schools: 


Children’s School Songs. § (5 cte.; $3.60 doz.) 


5 oars ot a 
explanations, and 138 new and selected songs tor 
general singing. This little book is being received 


with much favor. 
— ee Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Douglas 
Wigyin. Good manual and fiue collection, 

Kindergarten and Primary School Son 
(30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Menard. - 

Songs and Games for Little Ones. ($2.00.) 
Walker and Jenks, 

Gems for Little Singers. (30 cts.; $3.00 doz.) 
Emerson and Swayne. 

Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood. 

——"- Songs. (20 cts.; $1.80doz.) Mrs. Board- 


Get et them all! They are most Golightteh books! 

Also try the sweet little Canta 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. ae cts.; ; $2.28 doz.) 
(20 cts. ; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 


Mrs. Boardman, 

Rainbow Festival. 

Whe aaiton Cock Robin? (40 cts,; $8.60 doz.) 

Book 1, Primary, bed :,$3 doz. 

Song Manual Book 2; Mediuni, 40c 

Book 3, Hig’ h, BOc.; $4.80 * 
By Emerson, These aot newest and best 

books for teaching note reading in schools. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


N. Y. EDOCATIONAL BUREAU, 


25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 


All the facilities of the proprnetors for Soy 
—- and school officers are the 
isposal of those who register 
stamp for new registration blanks ond ch me 
E. KELLOGG & OO., Proprietors, 
H, 8. KELLOGG, Manager. 








New towns along the Great Northern 

105 or |Ry. Line in Minnesota, Dakota and 

| Montana. Fine openings for Manu- 

M | eeearer, Merchants and Mechanics. 

ore. Write F . L. Wurrney, G. P. & T. A. 
G.N. Ry. St. Paul, Minn. 








NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 


SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 
{2 Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
eases Fall begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
m 


APPOIN T.—A person desiring to enter 
one of ey ools should apply to his School 
Commuggoner or City Superiutendent who wil! 
forw: a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it be sent by 
panel i the school to which the appointment is 


“ADMISSIO nA powen aoget be 2 See & 16 
years of age, of good moral 

an examination at the school entered in ‘Arith. 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
petpcen Do oem leted in a term of 20 weeks, also 
= Secanepiy, Reading, Writing and Spelling, 
ui 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a — 
School, a State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd 

Commissioner’s Certificate obtained in the — 
— examination, will be accepted in lieu of 


Examination. 
E PEREES— There are no expenses for tuition 
or use of text books, and fare one way is 


‘ded t to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 
For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


ED cikiatieindainanin Wa. J. M LL.D. 

i Pwawdh oe aa Cas. D. McLean, LL.B. 
Buffalo ........ccce.0- JAMES M. CAssETY, PH.D. 
EEE nchcnsseousen James H. Hoosr, D. 
OO Re F. B. Pa PH 

ites eh: OR Jno. M. MILNE, A.M 
New Paltz............ FRANK S8. CAPEN, Px.D 
ORSOMEB... cocc0e cee ss AMES M. MILNE, PH.D 
..E. A. SHE! DON, PH. 
Po Slnedesaedbe sees ’.THoM. B. STOWELL, Pu.D. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Maste 
MUSIC, cr roe ELOCUTION ee 
ERATUR LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE.’ A TUNING:” Tuition of to 

team 


k. 
Aik = oe Sa 
address 

E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q.. BOSTON 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency. 


SEND STAMP FOR FORM, ETC. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, 


BEATTY ORGANS 


OR 
Daniel F. Beatty 
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